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The Tents of the Arabs 


expect all civilized men to dwell in cities and all 

nomads in pastures; pagans should be found only 
in the fields and one should never meet with a villain 
except in a village or at a villa. 

These conclusions would not, however, be always jus- 
tified. While it is traditional for the misdeeds of vil- 
lains to be confined to the rural districts, it is just as 
much a matter of course that the stranger who ain’t 
done right by our Nell should be one of these here slick 
city fellows; heathen hearts are so widespread in 
their distribution as to be found frequently even in our 
very largest centres of population. 

It has long been agreed, therefore, that the etymology 
of these words is not to be taken as fixing their present 
day meaning, and it is possible to imagine (and indeed 
regrettably easy to find) persons who are at once civ- 
ilized, pagan, and villainous. 

A civilized nomad would be considered more of an 
analomy. Yet it does not appear why the ideas of 
civilization and of more or less permanent attachment 
to a given locality should be associated. 

The primitive races have shown a greater tendency to 
cling to fixed abodes than the more advanced peoples. 
The artificial islands of the lake-dwellers, the kitchen 
middens of the northern beaches and the rock shelters 
of neolithic France (not to speak of Troy, seven times 
razed and seven times rebuilt), all bear witness to long 
continued occupation, by who knows how many genera- 
tions of primitive men, well content to set up their 
hearths afresh age after age on the rubbish heaps of 
their ancestors. Again Melville tells how the Mar- 
quesan savages were ever rebuilding their grass huts on 
the old foundations, which had been bequeathed to them 
by builders of a former day. 

On the other hand, one of the first preoccupations of 
civilized states has always been to improve communica- 
tions, that migration from place to place might be made 
rapid and easy, which the savage can only accomplish at 
the cost of enormous effort. 

It is civilized man who sends forth his colonies to the 
ends of the earth; the uncivilized who clings to his own 
valley or mountainside, and gives back from it grudg- 
ingly, foot by foot, as the restless cultured races crowd 
in upon him. 

It has been said indeed that it is only the barbarian 
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who has ever loved his own country, the civilized for 
the most part having better loved those of other people. 

Now the man to whom a journey of a thousand miles 
is as nothing is not likely to attach much importance to 
moving a few blocks up the street, so that it is not re- 
markable that our cities themselves are in a constant 
state of upheaval and rearrangement, that slums are 
converted into fashionable quarters or fashionable quar- 
ters degraded into slums overnight, and that what was 
yesterday a street of private dwellings is today a row of 
shops, and tomorrow will be the heart of the factory 
district. 

Only the other day it was demonstrated to me that 
the expectation of life which financiers allot to the build- 
ings in our larger cities is growing continually shorter, 
having now reached, if I recall the figures correctly, 
what seems the ridiculously brief span of seven years. 

Those who are pleased with this condition (if such 
there be) have doubtless their own good reasons; with 
those who dislike it I am in hearty accord; but those 
who are surprised at it have merely forgotten their 
history. It is only another manifestation of the restless 
instinct which has always accompanied the growth of 
commerce and mechanistic efficiency. That Imperial 
Rome, on which so many modern institutions tend to 
model themselves, went through precisely the same 
transformations. To make it a city of marble, Augustus 
destroyed a city of brick. His successors, helpless in the 
face of the housing shortage, were driven to the new sub- 
urban developments on the remote outposts of the Em- 
pire, and finished their lives commuting to work from 
Spalatro and Byzantium. 

Undesirable as this impermanence may be from a 
social point of view, it does not seem that it should 
necessarily work any harm to architecture. The old- 
time Japanese house, we are told, was expected to burn 
to the ground every seven years, and was constructed 
with this probable fate coolly in view. Yet, structures 
of tooth-picks and tissue paper that they were, they seem 
to have been architecturally admirable. 

If excellence in architecture depends on meeting the 
requirements of the program, should not the fact that a 

uilding will probably last only a tenth of: a lifetime be- 
come a condition of the problem, to be given weight like 
any other condition, in the solution adopted? 

Oddly enough, however, as the probable life of our 
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buildings has become shorter and shorter, their potential 
life has been extended enormously. 

Probably the best of our materials of construction are 
markedly inferior to the best of our ancestors’, but it is 
likely that our average materials are vastly superior to 
the ordinary run of theirs, and certain that in any par- 
ticular place we can command a far greater number of 
different kinds of materials of uniformly superior quality 
than they could. 

Our building laws tend to secure a high average of 
workmanship. Our greater mathematical and physical 
knowledge protects us from the failures of ignorance. 
Chemists and physicists test our materials, selecting for 
us those of the most permanent nature, rejecting all that 
bear seeds of decay in themselves. 

In short, while our best construction falls far short 
of the ideal that might be produced if interest and 
thought and loving care went into every operation and 
process, beginning with the raw materials and ending 
with the last touch of decoration, we have succeeded in 
that task for which the peculiar genius of the times best 
fits us; that is: in producing a very uniformly high 
average of performance. 

Back of our masonry, like frail eastern beauties behind 
the harem walls, the slim, wanton shafts of steel, burn- 
ing to betray us, wait for the moisture to find its way 
to them, through some unguarded passage. 

Apart from the treachery of this metal, there is no 
reason why most of our buildings should not last as 
many generations as they have been promised years, no 
reason why many of them should not last as many cen- 
turies. Hard, sound, imperishable brick; strong, fine 
grained, faultless stone; firm, tenacious, well-tempered 
mortar; tough, enduring bronze—they defy time like the 
pyramids! 

The banks, with their great granite orders, their 
towering candelabra—they promise each a thousand years 
of firm resistance to the elements. But we know it is 
illusory. Next week or next month there will be a 
consolidation or a reorganization, a rise in land values, 
an increase in population, or a new subway. Down 
will come the giant architraves, the ponderous capitals, 
the cyclopean drums, and up will go the framework of 
a forty-story tower. 

Yet even hotels, apartment houses, and loft-buildings 
must be built for all time, or at the very least must 
look as if they were built for all time, even though they 
be shoddy at bottom, carefully calculated to last out 
their computed seven years, but no longer. 

It is in this if anything that the result of the brief 
life-span of our buildings is harmful to our architecture. 

Where a simple, untaught builder has striven for a 
grandeur and permanence beyond what the means at his 


hand permit him to reach; where he has, with well- 
meaning clumsiness, piled up piers that were doomed 
from the first to crumble and turned vaults destined 
only to collapse in ruin, a measure of respect must be 
given to his ambition and his pitifully frustrated dreams. 

Where a skillful designer, setting to work to produce 
an evanescent bit of beauty, whether it be a building for 
some temporary purpose, or even a stage setting or the 
ordering of a pageant, makes its very lack of need for 
enduring life an added element of charm by taking ad- 
vantage of the delicacy and fragility it suggests and 
makes possible, we can admire his work for its own 
virtues with as much sincerity and as little need for 
reservations as if it were built to last through the ages. 

But to lavish all these costly and enduring materials, 
these thick walls, deep reveals, and mighty foundations 
on buildings which will be gone before the baby in the 
cradle is breeched, seems as wasteful and illogical as to 
go camping in a marble tent or to make matches of 
mahogany inlaid with satinwood. 

To do otherwise would require some changes in our 
municipal codes, some changes too in our own ideas of 
the fitness of things. Some of our pretentiousness might 
have to be sacrificed, some grandiose ideas dropped quietly 
in the dust bin. We might even (formidable as it would 
be to face) have to ask ourselves and answer that ter- 
rible question which is at the root of all philosophy, and 
which it seems as if it were one of our main purposes in 
life to evade—‘“‘What are we trying to do, and what is 
the best and easiest way to do it?” But the result might 
be a simpler, gayer, cheaper, better architecture. 

On the other hand it may be that it is best for us to 
cling to the semblance of permanence even though the 
reality escapes us. There may be a promise for the fu- 
ture in the very fact that we still refuse to acknowledge 
that we have become a race of nomads. There may be 
hope of better things so long as with every building we 
erect we declare afresh in the face of the world our 
solemn purpose to settle down and begin to live. 

Or even though the strength and endurance of our 
construction has become a mere symbol, a survival of a 
better day which we preserve merely through habit and 
respect for the past, it still may be well for us to keep 
the fiction alive, to retain the memory of a time when 
children were wont to be born in the houses where their 
parents lived as children themselves, when the son 
worked at the bench where his father learned his trade, 
when cities zoned themselves more capably than our 
boards and commissions now manage to do, and when 
people rose in the morning, reasonably confident that the 
view from their windows would be the same as it was 
when they retired for the night. 


F. P. &. 
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“A Doorway To OLD MExIco” 
Tue CONVENT OF CHURUBUSCO, MExico, D. F.: 
AN INTERIOR 


A Gorgeous 


Foreword 


ITH THIS issue of the JouRNAL is pre- 

sented the first of a series of illustrations de- 

picting the highlights of the ecclesiastical 
architecture of old Mexico, carefully culled from the 
nine volumes so graciously presented to the Institute 
at the late Convention in New York City by the 
Mexican Government, through an officially-appointed 
delegation of seven Mexican architects who attended 
that affair. It is not possible to sweep—in one num- 
ber, or in many numbers—the vast panorama of nine 
thousand churches and cathedrals erected under the 
three-hundred-year reign of the Viceroys of New 
Spain; we may only select this doorway, that facade, 
and so on, as characteristic. Nor is it possible fully 
to understand an architecture so indigenous as is this 
Mexican work unless at the same time we learn its 
history and environment. The elaboration of this 
theme must be deferred to the January issue, in which 
Mr. Albert Kelsey will deal with it, and Mr. Frank 
R. Watson, of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
will discuss the matter of architectural codperation 
between the two Americas. 





Background 


In the meantime, with Christmas—the great and 
joyous Mexican church festival—at hand, we are issu- 
ing a few of these illustrations with a brief foreword. 
In all its crudity, its naiveté, its barbaric form and 
color, this work was as sincere, as spontaneous and as 
communal a thing as the building of the Gothic cathe- 
drals of France, and was likewise made possible by 
the native Guilds, of tilemakers, sculptors, painters, 
carvers, masons, created by the Viceroys. 
native—not an imported—architecture; it is a diver- 
sion of the skill and talent of the Aztec builders, under 
Castilian ecclesiastic domination, to the services of the 
Church. This is a ponderous, almost clumsy, archi- 
tecture, for it had to withstand the ever-present 
temblors or earthquakes. This is an architecture 
alive with color—interiors of rich stones, woods and 
metals; walls of stucco—pinks, oranges, heliotropes; 
tiled towers and domes of barbaric polychromy, flaunt- 
ing themselves in the tropic sun to the glory of Heaven 
and the Church. 

Of such stuff, then, is this architecture, which we 
now call by its rightful name—the gorgeous background 
of the life of Mexico, and of the colorful pageant of 
Mexican history. 


This is a 











THE CHURCH OF BALVANERA, PUEBLA, STATE OF PUEBLA 








THE CHURCH OF SANTA CLARA, STATE OF QUERETARO: 


THE Tower AND STATUES OF MONK AND NUN ALONG THE PARAPET 








THE CoLLeGe OF OcoTLAN, TLAXCALA, STATE OF TLAXCALA 
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TLAXCALA, STATE OF TLAXCALA 
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Tue ParocnHiAL CHURCH 








Tue CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO, PUEBLA, STATE OF PUEBLA: 


THE GREAT DooRWAY AND THE MAIN FACADE 











THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO, PUEBLA, STATE OF PUEBLA: 


DETAIL OF THE GREAT DoorRWAY 














THe CHURCH OF SANTO Dominco, Puesia, STATE OF PUEBLA: 
THe Putpitr 
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Tue CATHEDRAL, PUEBLA, STATE OF PUEBLA: 
Tue Putpit oF Onyx 
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THE CHURCH OF SAN José, PUEBLA, STATE OF PUEBLA: 


THE GreAT Doorway 














THe CHURCH OF NUESTRA SENORA DE SOLEDAD, PUEBLA, 
STATE OF PUEBLA: 


After the photograph by Hugo Goodhue 





Fight Examples of Chinese Devotional 
Architecture 
After the photographs by R. A. HERoLp 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE MING Tomss: 
A TRIUMPHAL COLUMN 











NEAR JADE FOUNTAIN SPRING: 


A MarsLe STELE RESTING ON STONE 
R. A. Herold 





Bi YuN SZE, IN THE WESTERN HILLS, PEKING: 
AN OCTAGONAL STELE 
R. A. Herold 








WINTER Parace (Pai-Hal), PEKING: 


A MarsLe STELE AND RAILI™G 
R. A. Herold 














WINTER Parace (Pai-Hat), PEKING: 
A MARBLE STELE AND RAILING 
R. A. Herold 
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WInTER Pacace (Pai-Hat), PEKING: 
A MARBLE STELE AND RAILING 
R. A. Herold 








HunTING Park IN THE WESTERN HILLS, PEKING: 
A GLAZED TILE PAGODA 
R. A. Herold 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REGISTRATION CERTIFICATE FOR THE District OF COLUMBIA 
Designed by Edward W. Donn, Jr. 








Climax 


NE WAY of grasping a thesis is to understand 

its antithesis: it is the principle of contrast, by 

which the blacks give value and significance to the 
whites. If anyone wanted to find out concretely what the 
Committee on Community Planning stands for, and was 
not able to derive this from their last two reports, he 
would get a little illumination, I think, by looking at 
the City of the Future, as it is set forth on the walls and 
the rotunda of the Wanamaker buildings in New York. 
The drawings by Mr. Hugh Ferriss, the designs by Mr. 
Harvey W. Corbett, and by Mr. Raymond Hood, and 
the plans for multiple streets and arteries by the Russell 
Sage Foundation—to say nothing of the monumental his- 
toric fantasy by Mr. Willy Pogany'—all these examples 
join together to produce an image of the future, the 
imaginable future, the desirable future, some might even 
say the ideal future, which is the exact opposite of that 
projected by the Committee on Community Planning. 

What is the future that the collaborators on the Wana- 
maker Exhibition conjure up before the mind? It is a 
city in which the resources of engineering not merely 
bulk heavily in the foreground of the picture; it is a 
city which is, so to speak, all engineering; with the entire 
technological and esthetic skill of the planner concentrated 
on the task of increasing the cubic capacity of a small 
patch of the earth’s surface, multiplying the ground rents, 
and providing a sufficient amount of air and traffic arteries 
to prevent what life is left in these superhives from being 
strangled and extinguished. Very probably none of the 
architects who have dreamed this City of the Future has 
seen it in this light. They have been conscious, rather, 
that there is a demand for a certain kind of building to 
serve as offices, lofts, and upper class residences; this 
new kind of building, which is not the old-fashioned sky- 
scraper of the Flatiron or even of the Woolworth Tower 
days, has freed them from stale «wsthetic precedents and 
given them a new sense of structure and mass; and they 
are so pleased by this freedom, and so delighted by the 
isolated results of a Shelton, or a Park Avenue or Seventh 
Avenue group, that they have sought to conceive a whole 
city, built on an even more colossal scale, and piled up 
in even more staggering and stunning masses, as if the 
Titans themselves were at work. 

There is a certain call of battle in this program; the 
war horse heareth the trumpet from afar and crieth Ha! 
ha! The collective enterprise of building such a city 
stimulates the imagination and curdles the blood like a 
call to arms; these great pieces of engineering are symbols 
of inordinate power and energy, and in his effort to set 
that energy free and to seize that power one need not 
blame the architect for losing himself in the first frenzy 
of the moment, even as men lose themselves on the eve 
of war. There is a deep irrational core in some of the 
best of us that tells us it is better to fight and slay and 
maim than to live feebly and torpidly; and when we 
respond to it, we do not count the human cost, or worry 
at all about the final result. And in a sense, the warrior 
and the megalopolitan are both right: it is better to live 


1 Reproduced in the next column. 


madly than to live feebly; it is better to have dreamed 
of a city that assaults the skies than to be content with 
the jaded and half-baked environment of perhaps the 
great majority of our American towns. The point is that 
there is another choice than that between megalomania 
and decrepitude; and it is because the architects and city 








THe GrowTH oF New York City 
Painted upon silk by Willy Pogany 
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planners who have projected the city of super-business 
seem unaware that there is any such choice that the work 
of the Committee on Community Planning is unique and 
important. 

On the surface, one would think that the business man 
needed no particular stimulus from the architect to go 
on amassing his buildings and congesting the population; 
so long as this process is profitable, it requires no partic- 
ular audacity or imagination to conceive that it will con- 
tinue to be done. Given our present institutions of credit 
and rent, there is something inevitable and automatic in 
the erection of the Super-City; indeed, the toppling pile 
that Messrs. Pogany and Ferriss have pictured scarcely 
resembles the creation of any human agency; it is rather 
a massive extrusion, of volcanic origin, like the neighbor- 
ing Palisades. Such a city, as a cold matter of fact, 
stands for a maximum display of material forces, and a 
minimum of human design; it is a congerie of buildings, 
sewers, subways, traffic-arteries, in which human beings, 
somehow or other, must manage to live and work and 
marry and die. The buildings themselves, though they 
seem architectonic in their bold masses, crystallize auto- 
matically on the patterns laid down by the zoning laws; 
as Mr. Henry Wright has well said, a good many of 
them could be designed on typewriters, so much is their 
external form a mere matter of complying with minimum 
restrictions on cubic capacity, height, and setback! All 
that the Wanamaker Exhibition does is to give an extra 
push to a movement that is already swift and automatic 
and uncontrolled. That is not planning; that is not city- 
design; the kindest name I can think for it is “following 
the crowd.” 

The weakness of our present type of city-construction 
would be multiplied in the City of the Future; for as 
the population increases beyond a certain point, funds 
must be spent on “relieving congestion” which would 
otherwise be free to provide education and art and science 
and a comely environment. Part of the plans, however, 
for the City of the Future are not merely extravagant: 
they are downright foolish. ‘Take for example the 
“solution” of the tenement problem, which consists in 
clearing away the cluttered quarters of an ordinary city 
block, and putting the inhabitants in a single tall building, 
surrounded by a garden. There are three objections to 
this pleasant little expedient. The first is that there 
would still be an insufficient amount of garden space for 
the congested population of the block. The second is that 
the carrying charges on the garden-land, once the sky- 
scrapers were erected, would under our present economic 
system cause the land to be sold, and used for building 
other skyscrapers. The third is that the total cost of 
such an operation would ensure that only rich people 
could live in the “model tenement’—since even Park 
Avenue can afford only a small amount of the total site 
for a garden. To delude the poor tenement dwellers of 
New York with such a mirage is, I think, a little cruel. 

What is the crucial question that divides the super- 
planners from the community-planners? The question, it 
seems to me, is whether we are going to permit our 
present institutions to work automatically, in which case 
the “plan” is little more than an elegant rubber-stamp 
upon the existing fact, or whether we shall begin to exer- 


cise judicious human control. The Prussian Ministry 
of Health, according to a recent newspaper report, said 
that it would not permit skyscrapers in Berlin; at the 
same time, German town-planners and_ industrialists 
have begun to decentralize certain industries that were 
once highly congested, as Dr. Heiligenthal pointed out in 
the paper he read to the International Congress last 
April. That is what I mean by exercising a little judi- 
cious control. Is it too much to believe that the intelli- 
gence and social insight needed for this exist in America? 
If it is, let us drop the word “planning” altogether; if 
the intelligence and the insight exist, let us announce 
plainly that these plans for the City of the Future are 
only a dream, and as the old warrior said about peace 
“not even a beautiful dream.” 

Once we are ready to direct our economic forces into 
humanly valuable channels, instead of merely directing 
human forces into financially profitable channels, the 
whole conception of the City of the Future falls as flat 
as a house of cards. The things that are humanly 
valuable in cities are not rent-barracks, nor yet super- 
rent barracks. On the contrary, the things that men 
finally want are homes, gardens, playgrounds, prome- 
nades, and buildings where they may gather conveniently 
to fulfill those functions which arise in society. If it is 
next to impossible to exercise this humane design in our 
present overgrown cities, there would be even more ob- 
stacles in the Megalopolis of the future. In order to 
achieve merely human communities, we must plan our 
cities from the beginning, limit the size and density of the 
population, control the use of the land, coérdinate 
industry-planning with housing; and as_ population 
growth continues, found new centres and develop 
them in the same way. Such a milieu would have 
every facility necessary for industry and legitimate com- 
merce; it would have no place for the land-speculator, or 
for the person who waxes fat by sitting tight and letting 
his neighbors create “values” for him; neither would it 
give any great scope to the engineer who exercises his 
ingenuity in providing costly palliatives for congestion. 
If reckless gambling and reckless engineering are what 
make for greatness, a humanely designed community would 
not be great. Need one apologize for that? 

Suppose the attitude suggested by the analysis of the 
Committee on Community Planning became popular. 
New York and Chicago and “Zenith” would doubtless 
continue to exist; nothing short of famine or poison gas 
would empty them on a great scale. The difference 
would be, however, that instead of setting our minds 
and hands to make the big city more titanic than ever, 
we should attempt rather to stimulate and direct the 
forces that make toward a wider diffusion of population 
and well-being; for cities need not be poor and miserable, 
because they are small; and the alternative to the mad- 
ness of the Megalopolis and the sordidness of Gopher 
Prairie is a fine community—fine in a homely way, as 
Letchworth now is, fine with a gifted mediocrity as 
Geneva now is, or fine with splendid civic resources and 
great men, as Florence and Nuremberg and Ghent once 
were. I would be happy to pit the image of any of these 
cities—or a hundred others | might mention—against the 
cold, colossal monster that our architects and business 
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men have conjured up for our entertainment. The one 
ideal excludes the other; and I have no doubt as to the 
image which even the man in the street would choose, if 
the choice were free, and if he understood all the im- 
plications. Even architecturally, the choice is simple: 
for it is only in a state of complete financial automatism 
that the architect can be excused for thinking that good 
architecture depends upon the existence of a zoning law! 
With all his faults, the American architect is not as 
impotent as all that. Lewis Mumrorp. 


Philadelphia Building Congress 


The Committee on Craftsmanship Awards, John Irwin 
Bright, Chairman, of the Philadelphia Building Congress, 
has awarded a number of certificates to deserving guilds- 
men, craftsmen and builders and sub-contractors. <A 
reproduction of one of the certificates awarded, designed 
by George Howe, of Mellor, Meigs & Howe, appears on 
this page. 

Awards were made to twelve Guildsmen, “those en- 
gaged in the Crafts, who have shown especial skill in 


= The 
PHILADELPHIA 
UILDING CONGRESS‘ 


RECOGNIZING AND ENCOURAGING CRAFTSMANSHIP 
AWARDS THIS CERTIFICATE TO 


EDWARD MAENE 
GUILDSMAN 
SCULPTURE ,MODELING anv CARVING 


K. Mbchtnss Did 
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developing the artistry or handicraft possibilities in their 
particular field of work, such as designing, laying off, 
modeling, carving, wroughtwork, and have given visible 
evidences of individuality”; to eight Craftsmen, “those, 
now designed by various names, such as Mechanics, Arti- 
sans, Skilled Workers, who in any building craft 
have shown skill, ability, efficiency, willingness and the 
desire to improve their own knowledge and technique as 
well as that of fellow workers, helpers or apprentices”; 
and to seven Builders and Sub-Contractors, “those who 
have satisfactorily either erected buildings or other struc- 
tures or parts thereof, or installed equipment therein, 
and have encouraged pride of craft on the part of co- 
workers and have given individual recognition of it when 
deserved.” : 
These Certificates are designed to encourage and to 
preserve in Philadelphia and its metropolitan area the 
spirit of craftsmanship and to give recognition to those 


whose skill, patience and toil have builded well in that 
community. 

D. Knickerbacker Boyd, President of the Congress, was 
the presiding officer, and addresses were made by H. L. 
Duhring, representing the —T Square Club, and others, 
while congratulatory communications were received from 
Stephen F. Voorhees, President, New York Building 
Congress; W. Stanley Parker, President, Boston Building 
Congress; F. H. Murphy, President, Association of Build- 
ing and Construction of Oregon; Dwight L. Hoopin- 
garner, Executive, American Construction Council, and 
Paul A. Davis, President, PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER. 

It is interesting to note that some awards were in accord 
with a popular vote cast by visitors at the recent Philadel- 
phia Exhibition of Architecture and Allied Arts held in 


the new Art Museum. 


News From Abroad 


THe GERMAN Ministry of Health, we learn, has de- 
cided as a result of certain deliberations that skyscrapers 
are unhealthy, and accordingly Berlin is to remain, as 
now, a city of five-story buildings, and nothing higher. 
It is considered that taller structures would cut off so 
much air and light from the lower stories as to render 
them untenable from a sanitary and social viewpoint. 

Tue Lonpon County Council has received a report 
from Sir Edwin L. Lutyens upon the condition of Water- 
loo Bridge, which seems to forecast the early removal of 
this historic English landmark, for the preservation of 
which world-wide appeals have been received by the 
authorities who are now to consider its destruction. Sir 
Edwin, designated to ascertain the possibilities of widen- 
ing the bridge without marring its character, has reported 
unfavorably, cable reports announce, finding that the 
contemplated alterations would mar “its brave appear- 
ance,” and that present exigencies call for its complete 
reconstruction. 

RECENT OBSERVATIONS evidence, so runs the British press 
report, that no disruptive movement is in process in the 
great dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is further stated 
in the report of the body of experts involved in the present 
undertaking that good progress is being made in strength- 
ening the edifice, although it cannot now be estimated 
when the preservation work will be completed. Mean- 
while The London Times public subscription fund has 
attained the rather imposing sum of 250,000 pounds, 
which may be construed as betokening no little national 
sentiment in these times in Great Britain. 

WITH THE slow but certain passing of the old Regent 
Street we are now familiar and—perhaps—we are re- 
signed to its fate. But the relentless pressure of ground- 
rentals in London is to be even more exacting. Now it 
is Adelphi Terrace, which is to be turned over to the 
house-wreckers, it seems, and vacation-notices are about 
to be served to the tenants—and more than one of them 
famous in their professions—of this possibly best-known 
work of the Brothers Adam. The site is to be “im- 
proved,” the press has it, with a huge building which will 
bring a more equitable return to its owners. 
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Dissertations in Afsthetics—II 


Appreciation and Significance’ 


NDIVIDUALS usually have their own interpretations 
I of these terms “appreciation” and “art.” They may 

have several—I think I have—but, at present, I am 
thinking of appreciation in the sense of measurement, the 
estimation of values. Appreciation of Art, therefore, 
becomes measurement or estimation of the values of Art. 
As for Art, it covers a broad field and is concerned with 
many phases of many things. For present purposes, let 
us consider it as a manifestation of human growth, or 
unfoldment. To use a figure of speech by way of 
definition, Art is the Flower of Human Life: an end suf- 
ficient unto itself, Life’s final manifestation, which, in a 
way, is answer to the question, “What is Life? What is 
the purpose of Life?” 

A flower is a manifestation of growth, but it has sem- 
blance of final manifestation, an end toward which all 
growth would seem to have been directed. 

I realize that the essence of the flower may, as it were, 
be transmuted into a more mysterious purpose, as when 
the bee carries pollen to fertilize seed in other flowers, 
or the flower shelters and nourishes the seed. But loveli- 
ness of color and fragrance seemingly, so out of propor- 
tion to the needs of an act of transmutation, may fairly 
be regarded as having reached a state embracing some- 
thing besides potentialities encompassing continuance of 
the species and, to that extent, to exist for no purpose 
beyond itself. 

However, since we sometimes view the flower as the 
sole purpose of plant growth—since it satisfies us as a 
final manifestation of plant life—so I like to think of 
Art in similar fashion, as the final manifestation of 
growth in Man, as the flowering of all the forces, condi- 
tions and environments surrounding him, the ultimate 
fruition of his Life, even though Art—the flower of 
Human Life—may also, in some peculiar and elusive 
fashion, be transmuted and, thus, be a phase of human 
life essential to its own continuance. 

Now as the flower, by richness of foliage, color and 
fragrance, tells of conditions of plant life—of fertility of 
seed, of struggles through privations of plant food, sun- 
shine and air, or growth in rich soil and an invigorating 
atmosphere—so, I believe, Art, by its virility, grace, 
idealism, power of suggestion, wealth of imagery, or by 
its niggardliriess, ugliness of form, color or sound, dis- 
orderliness or sentimentalism, tells of the kind of Life 
lived by people among whom such characteristics appear. 
Art thus becomes the means by which we can estimate 
the wealth or poverty, the mediocrity or superficiality, the 
beauty or ugliness of Life, and Appreciation of Art be- 
comes ability to make such estimations. 

Appreciation of Art is not, I take it, simply experienc- 
ing a high sense of enjoyment of the finer manifestations 
of Life, but ability to estimate their relation to Life. 
It has not to do with dilettante sighing and exclaiming 
over what, by other authority, may be regarded as beauti- 
ful; it is not some mysterious susceptibility to thrills in 
the presence of what has come, generally, to be accounted 


1 Being a lecture delivered to a class of architectural students. 


beautiful. Even the savage is affected thus by things he 
deems wonderful or beautiful. 

Some savages think that rings in the nose of a woman 
add to her beauty, while we prefer them in her ears, or 
on her fingers. Certain peoples think that short stilts 
under both heel and toe of their footgear add elegance, 
while we seem to favor one stilt, in the shape of a high 
heel. Some male savages sense a dignity and comeliness 
in richly embroidered robes of simple folds, while with 
us supposedly civilized folk the Hart, Shaffmer & Marx 
sack coat and trousers typify the acme of fitness and 
propriety. You see it is simply a matter of personal 
viewpoint or public taste. It is possible that some of 
us have a different taste from that we exemplify, since 
we may acknowledge a greater beauty in the flowing 
robe, though we continue to wear the pantaloon. The 
condition is one of shifting taste, the changing of per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, either from inherent predisposi- 
tion, or because something which we accept as authority, 
quite arbitrarily, admonishes us to acquire a new percep- 
tion of circumstances—hence long or short skirts, bobbed 
or Valentino-ed hair. 

Such attitudes are largely affectations and have little to 
do with Appreciation. Appreciation has to do with 
estimation of values, and in last analysis, if one would 
appreciate Art, one should cultivate ability to make esti- 
mations of the values of Life’s various manifestations 
in relation to perfection of Life—that phase of Life which 
lies beyond the limits of its necessary physical activities, 
something not shifting however elusive, something use- 
ful only as it may be transmuted into the chain of events 
which makes for the continuance of Life itself. What 
is the ultimate mark of attainment in Art, but that by 
which the final glory—the perfect flower—of human 
life is to be recognized? 

So Art is not this or that particular combination of 
colors or forms, this or that particular action; and the 
business of Art Appreciation is not to like or dislike this 
or that manifestation of Art, but to judge Life by their 
character and quality: to judge between those things 
which are harmonious, orderly, inspiring, and those which 
are inharmonious, disorderly and enervating. 

For instance, an appreciation of the art of Greece, 
of Rome, of Byzantium, of the Middle Ages, of the 
Renaissance, of our own time, calls for judgment by 
means of the art of those several periods, of the worth 
of human life both in their time and in our own. What 
was the worth of Life in those earlier periods? What 
is the worth of human life today? What art of today 
is revealing us to ourselves, or will reveal us to future 
peoples, as a race mindful of loveliness in form and color, 
sensitive to harmonious sounds, given to grace of manner, 
kindliness of conduct, or to sympathetic consideration 
for our fellows? 

Is it our music, so much of which destroys repose? 
Is it the dance, which fails to promote refinements of 
deportment, or skill to stand or walk with graceful bear- 
ing? Is it our literature, or the movies, which so blud- 
geon us with shocks? Is it painting or sculpture? Where 
have we them in quantity? Is it architecture, with its 
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evident willingness to crowd people into ever smaller, 
more congested cells in which to live and work; which 
disfigures cities faster than enlightenment or resources 
of the present day can make amends; which too often 
flaunts its crude and insane bigness and height—insane, 
because the pleasant, spacious earth is wanting those who 
would occupy and enjoy it; which, except infrequently, 
is ostentatious, superficial, ugly and unsocial? 

What do our manifestations of art mean to us? What 
appreciation—ability to evaluate—have we with respect 
to art, when we live happily?—I wonder, forsooth!— 
amidst such a terrible assortment of the flowers of Life? 
For whatever these manifestations, they are flowers in 
our Garden of Life; they do signify and measure the 
character of our Life. What, then, is the worth of our 
Life today? Does anybody know? With what is it 
being fed? What is at the roots of it? What is its 
atmosphere? Does the sun really shine upon it? And 
what, in the circumstances, is to be done? 

Is it not here that Art Appreciation awaits to help 
us? Has the time not arrived when we should try to 
perceive that art is something far removed from what are 
called “frills,” and to undertake seriously to appreciate, 
to evaluate it, in pursuit of a finer, nobler life? To dis- 
cover what things, what acts, what ideas we are accepting 
as satisfactory; what notions we are really holding of 
desirable conduct and thought; what our estimate of a 
wholesome Life really amounts to? Perhaps an intelligent 
appreciation of our Art would shock, even terrify us, since 
it might tell us so much about ourselves which is incon- 
sistent with a full, generous Life or its development. 

But Art Appreciation can flourish only where there is 
attention, observation, catholic taste, insight into motives, 
power of analysis, and an entire absence of prejudices of 
time and race, and where, by aid of such traits or accom- 
plishments, necessity for the unfoldment of a stronger, 
sweeter, more enlightened human existence—a fuller, 
richer life for all mankind—is sensed. 

It may be thought that these observations deal with 
the Significance, rather than with Appreciation of Art. 
But how shall one come to an appreciation of any mani- 
festation of Life, unless he be aware of its significance? 
And since Art is a manifestation of Life, a sort of 
Flower of Life, how can one evaluate it, unless one wins 
some notion of its true significance? 

Art is of many degrees—some trivial, some great. 
Trivial art, as a passing phase, has little significance in 
the Life of a people, while great art has a deep and last- 
ing significance. It not only reveals the dignity and 
idealism which characterizes people among whom it is 
produced, but by the resonance of their life causes a 
reverberation through the centuries, which prevents suc- 
ceeding generations wholly forgetting that such tones are 
possible to be struck, such pitches reached by humankind. 

But trivial art has deep significance when it usurps the 
place of great art, when it persists in great variety for 
long periods of time, and when indulgence in it seems to 
absorb the attention of the multitude. It signifies an 
absence of idealism, of thoughtfulness, of fine purpose, 
of real culture, or dignity in life. 

No education can be regarded as liberal—liberalizing— 
unless it sets the mind and soul and heart of man in the 


direction of fine accomplishment for its own sake, and 
drives toward objects which give birth to great art. No 
education can avail in that adventure, unless it tends to 
exemplification of those virtues which, one instinctively 
feels, animate great art. It is not enough that one con- 
templates art, or talks about art, or produces what is 
called art. Education requires that one shall be aware 
of the significance of art, both trivial and great, to appre- 
ciate it in that sense, and therefore able somewhat to 
judge of the trends of civilization of ideals, purposes and 
conditions of human beings. Education should be a 
drawing out of the spirit in ways to reveal the beauty 
inherent in a possible human existence. It should result 
in a purpose to nourish the soil and revitalize the atmos- 
phere for a larger experience of life; it should build a 
faith in the existence, in every soul, of the seed of beauty: 
the seed of appreciation, the seed of ability to estimate 
life by the values of art. 

It is not enough that a few shall come to prize the 
beauty and fragrance of a lone flower here and there— 
that they should feel that every soul should appreciate 
beauty and fragrance, in principle—if some souls have 
neither soil nor atmosphere in which the bright flowers 
of life can possibly bloom. It is futile to expect to raise 
fields of beautiful flowers on wind-swept rocks, in cities 
where brick, asphalt and smoke supply the only visible 
soil and atmosphere; nor can a race of men, able to dis- 
cern the relation of art to life, be raised there. Such 
environments can yield only some sporadic, well-nursed 
varieties, or a race that is stunted and devoid of anxiety 
save to possess that portion of brick, asphalt and smoke- 
ridden air which they, by endless exertion, can obtain. 

I believe the seed, having all the potentialities of the 
finest blooms, to be alive in every human breast that 
it lies dormant, needing only an environment adapted to 
growth, to produce almost unimaginable results. Given a 
nourishing soil, an invigorating atmosphere, and flowers 
will bloom, because it is of the nature of flowers so to do. 
No less, given an atmosphere of beauty and a soil rich 
in the humanities, will art bloom in human life, because, 
if life is an evolution, conscious or unconscious, of the 
beautiful in human thought, active or dead, it must be 
of the nature of life to bloom with a beautiful art, and 
life itself should be enriched that it may so bloom. 

I believe the seed of art is as definitely a part of normal 
man as are his eyes or arms. As, unconsciously, he learns 
to appreciate their value and to use them in the fur- 
therance of life’s purposes to see and to get the 
things essential to his physical welfare—so, I believe, in 
wholesome society, man, of himself, would learn of art’s 
significance and appreciate it as a guide to a more wonder- 
ful and perfect life. 

Who should be able to supply the soil, the atmosphere, 
the environment for the flowering of that seed, unless it 
be they who have opportunity to experience somewhat of 
the health-yielding qualities of such conditions, and 
who, from their experience and education, should have 
gained an idea of the significance of art and its apprecia- 
tion? Those who would lay claim to the possession of a 
liberal education should not be contemptuous of those 
who, lacking an environment conducive to an expanding 
life, lack, likewise, experience which would win appre- 
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ciation of art. Contempt should be reserved for those 
who, privileged to live in an environment rich in mani- 
festations of art, rich in the full bloom of life, and pos- 
sessed of what passes for a liberal education, so far fail of 
an appreciation of art as to be selfishly ignorant of its 
significance, as to be unable or unwilling to measure the 
progress of human life by its manifestations, or to see 
that they may indicate an existence for human beings 
which denies a natural heritage—freedom to grow, 
to expand in every phase of human existence, to enlarge 
and empower every separate potentiality and function of 
life; and finally flower into the beauty of godlike man. 

It matters not how science evolves knowledge of crea- 
tion, discovers the marvels of universes, snatches from 
the ether secrets of power to instruct or amuse man; it 
matters not how the theory of beauty and appreciation 
of art may be expounded to the few; if education fails 
to awaken consciousness that the seeds of the highest, 
noblest emotions are present in all men, and to animate a 
purpose to procure for them conditions in which life can 
flower into beautiful art, it fails to enter the highest 
realms of man’s life. 

To that end then reaches appreciation of art—the 
ability to measure the worth of human life; to vision life 
itself (the perfect life) as the noblest product of art— 
one that has the color of joy and the fragrance of human 
sympathy. W. R. B. Wiitcox. 


Played on a Penny Whistle 


Upon this subject of precedent. A lot has been said 
but so far there is no evidence that an anthropologist 
has been called into consultation and it is hard to see 
how one can get along without one. All kinds of prece- 
dents and conventions should be scrutinized before one 
undertakes to pass upon a few of them. Not, for the 
moment, architectural conventions—but other kinds. Let 
us look at one or two of them. 

There is the convention which rules that a young man 
shall not, in the market place, proclaim to his lady her 
manifold attractions and virtues. Why should he not? 
Everything that he says is true, or he thinks that it is, 
and it is his manifest business to make her think that 
he thinks it is so. Convention says that he must not, but 
may do so with comparative impunity in her mother’s 
parlor. There is no law about it but there is a custom, 
and customs are often more dangerous to break than 
laws. They are at least older and it is a fair hazard 
that this custom comes from the days before manners 
and customs were formulated and when all strangers 
were likely to be enemies. In those days it was well for 
a young man never to be distracted from the business 


of avoiding a pot shot. So he learned by experience, 
when he was telling his young lady the things he wished 
her to believe, that his attention was somewhat focussed 
and it was safer to converse with a big rock behind him 
or, better still, in a cave with only one approach. There 
was reason for it then, and the back parlor is still useful. 

Why do we pass to the right? Nothing but custom 
and yet hard to change, because countless generations 
of our wilderness forbears instinctively carried their 
shield on the side of a passing stranger. Of course, there 
is the English habit of the road, but that may be left 
for some investigating savant who never is satisfied with 
conversational give and take. 

Today there are a lot of chaps out in the Mississippi 
basin (and there is always Chicago) who dislike all of 
the architectural conventions. Classic ways are pagan 
ways and do not go with the Corn Belt. Let them, 
however, hesitate a moment and not let go all holds 
until they have a firm grasp on some equally reliable 
rope. 

Let us look at the subject from another standpoint. 
Fear is not the only philosophy. There is happiness as 
a foundation for our choice. Perhaps we best like that 
thing which has been associated for a long time with con- 
tentment and joy. It is a little difficult to argue the re- 
lation of column and cornice into a reason for happiness. 
It is harder yet to associate the dreadful labor which 
put together the columns of Karnak with peace of soul, 
but perhaps we do not go back far enough. 

Consider for a moment the lake dwellers, many more 
generations than have come and gone since the pyramids. 
It was perhaps a Golden Age. Few hostile neighbors, 
enough for all to eat and no reading and writing. This 
forefather of ours went forth to his labors in the fields 
that sloped pleasantly down to his lake. It was hard 
work and his tools were insufficient, but it was to do and 
he did it; and at the end of the day his way led down 
to his boat which lay moored on the beach. There, from 
father to son for countless generations the same sight 
met his eye. Across the water, not far away, the flat 
platform of his village, his home, seen edgewise at the 
level of his eye and supported by many posts; reflected 
variously in the water, perhaps against a sunset and 
with light plumes of smoke from waiting fires. It meant 
comfort, seclusion and rest. No doubt he could express 
little of what he felt, but as we would say, he loved it. 

So why may not the satisfaction that we may receive 
from a colonnade be something so deep seated that it 
may hardly be dislodged. Someone should study the sub- 
ject because it may be important; and the back parlor 
may yet remain a better place for some things than the 
market place. 
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Romantic Stuff 


P thane on the question for the thousandth 
time won me not a foot. The plot would not com- 
bine. Would it ever combine? But I sighed, all 

the same, to think that in their present day eagerness 

publicly to protest their virtues and their wares, archi- 
tects so often forget that romance is what people are 
really after in this world. Their quest is of course often 
heavily disguised by their chains—the need for food and 
clothing and shelter that they drag at their heels—and 
often indeed the need for more food and more clothing 
and more shelter than anyone can possibly need, makes 
terribly heavy chains, for all concerned. But unchain 
the man even but for a moment, and you will find only 
romance. If you don’t find it, then you haven’t unchained 
him, for that is not always easy. Many people think 
more of wearing their chains than of getting rid of them. 

But romance is the great and chief glory of architec- 
ture. It always was. I reckon it always will be. 
Romance has been the lure of Europe ever since the 
steamboat arrived, and even before. Americans do not 
cross the Atlantic to study buildings in terms of “service” 
and “efficiency.” Romance is what they are after. And 
today it is the romance of the skyscraper that allows it 
to spread like a malignant growth upon streets and lots 
that never were designed for it; and the tangle into which 
we are plunging so merrily, and which Europeans now 
cross the Atlantic to study, is of course a reminder that 
romance may be used to sell people a gold brick—and 
with these musings I fell asleep. 

In the morning came a letter from a lonely architect 
in a pioneer land, and thereupon I fell to thinking for the 
thousand-and-first time. The letter was of course re- 
sponsible, since it said this: “I am sending you a set of 
photographs of a ‘hand-made’ house that I have just 
finished. You may like it. The stucco is too rough— 
which is the fault of the owner—not the architect. But 
one must give in to the owner now and then. The 
mantel, which I think fine, was made by a cement worker 
in whom I found the will-to-do and the necessary spark. 
The tiles in the mantel I picked up in various places at 
various times and contributed them. The weather-vane 
(which I contributed also) shows the architect (lying 
down) and the owner (raising Cain!). Many of the 
tile insets (including the chair rail in the living and dining 
rooms) were made right here in a home-made kiln out 
of local clay (discovery of yours truly). The furniture 
in the dining-room—in fact all the furniture save the 
‘fancy pieces’-—was made right here by an old cabinet- 
maker. I gave him the details. The same is true, as to 
being made here, of most of the lighting-fixtures. It all 
took about six miles of drawings—nine months of time— 
and daily attention of the architect (who himself drew 
every inch of those six miles) and it is a good job. I 
send it to you because I am really satisfied with it and 
that doesn’t happen often.” 

So I asked myself for the thousand-and-first time, with 
this romantic letter in my hand, why no great novel 
has ever been written with an architect for the principal 
character and with architecture as its background? Or a 


great movie? Why not indeed? Are not all the streams 
of romance and adventure tributary to this oldest of 
man’s efforts to play with materials? Is there anything 
in the world which is not in some manner related to the 
art of building? But of course for a novel there has 
to be a plot, and I confess, though with no pretense to 
either qualification or intention, that a suitable plot never 
seems to combine. There is, to be sure, the problem of 
the feminine, although the more I think upon it the more 
am I sure that Balzac’s Le Medicin de Campagne is a 
possible analogy for the novel which persistently demands 
form and shape in my mind. I remember that novel as I 
remember few, though it be three decades since I have 
looked inside its pages. But, contrariwise, the feeling also 
persists that a feminine combination, quite modern in its 
elements, will be necessary in this day and age, otherwise 
Gautier’s Le Capitaine Fracasse would suit me _ per- 
fectly as a model. And one by one the varieties may be 
weighed. There is, for example, the contractor's daugh- 
ter. A banal note, I admit, but think of the possibilities, 
assuming her to be romantic and artistic, and with her 
father for a heavy villain. (My apologies to the con- 
tractors, of course. If I were writing a novel with a 
contractor for a hero, I should have no hesitancy in 
suggesting an architect for that rdle, since I have 
known of such.) Then there is the young and dis- 
contented second wife of the wealthy client. Full of 
situations, this, wholly modern. Shavian, Nietschean, 
Bergsonian rolled into one. Also one is easily intrigued 
with the timid young draughtswoman who has taken 
up architecture stealthily, as it were. She conceives 
it as part of a complete course in preparing herself for 
home-making and eventually she practises it to the great 
advantage of the boss, who happens to be doing a lot of 
residences, and then—well, a novelist might fall the 
architect in love with her or not; there are several varia- 
tions at that point. 

But this feminine element is but one. Think for a 
moment of the thousands of young draughtsmen eating 
their hearts out, now and then cheering themselves on 
with the aid of the magazines that dangle architecture 
just and forever beyond the end of most of their noses. 
Think of the “ghosts” that haunt the closets of many 
a reputed firm. Think of the designs that never were 
from the man who got the credit but from some patient 
toiler who had not the courage or the means or the posi- 
tion to break loose for himself. Think of the thrill of 
the competition! Think of the vertiginous edge of time 
when a forty-story building seems to be coming into the 
architect’s arms. What vocation has the lure, the thrill, 
the joy, the despair, the trembling moments, the dreary 
hours that the architect knows? Why not a novel, indeed, 
and why has it not been written? 

Curiously enough Mr. William J. Locke, a novelist 
of considerable fame, and for ten years Secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, has never, so far 
as I know (though I confess to no accurate recollections 
of all of his works), essayed a novel with an architect 
at the top of the cast. Thomas Hardy, one of the emi- 
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nent novelists of all time, who began life by studying to 
be an architect, has barely used an architect character in 
his long list of novels. I remember only Stephen Smith 
in A Pair of Blue Eyes. Even Clem Yeobright, in The 
Return of the Native, who seemed really to inherit 
such a part, was only a jewel salesman, while Wildeve 
was a broken engineer. As for character parts there is 
always Pecksniff, and the architect has his part in such 
modern novels as So Big, The Common Lot, Unleavened 
Bread, The Boosters, and so on, but to me this is pale 
and paltry stuff when put beside the architectural novel 
that has yet to be written by someone who understands 
the art rather than by novelists who dabble in the business. 

Perhaps it has remained for Galsworthy to give us 
the portrait of an architect that lingers long in the 
memory, though the note of tragedy be so keen. I 
never think of Bosinney without recalling the English- 
man who walked out of Scott’s tent in the midst of an 
Antarctic storm, in order that there might be one less 
human to face the dwindling food supply and the waning 
chance of rescue. Yet it is a piece of consummate writ- 
ing in which James Forsyte comes to view the new 
house and is there met by Bosinney. The conversation 
is as rare as an interesting diamond. And the letter that 
Bosinney addressed to Soames, and their conversations 
over plans! The withering irony of a Forsyte held at bay 
by an architect, if you please, and the Man of Property 
bearded in his very den by a young knight who carried 
the colors of Art. Did Property triumph in the end 
when young Bosinney slid under the wheels of the omni- 
bus? Even as the judge had found against the architect 
for that odd three hundred and fifty pounds, with costs, 
as an unauthorized excess expenditure? It was hard to 
win from a Forsyte. And yet are we not grateful that 
the Saga let one of its great tragedies be visited upon an 
architect? For if there is romance in architecture, there’s 
many a tragedy in the practise of it. 

As for Antic Hay, which has somewhat to do with 
an architect, let me frankly admit that I have never yet 
got to the end of it. 

But still, on the question of the novel with an archi- 
tect for the chief character, very much must be said 
for Charles Marriott’s 4n Order to View. Here is 
indeed a novel about architecture, as practised in Eng- 
land, of course, but filled with that gentle, tolerant, far- 
seeing, all-including philosophy that Marriott has always 
brought into play in all of his works. As it happens, in 
An Order to View, James Wedmore, who is surely the 
principal male character, is an architect. He has won a 
competition for a Technical Institute, the money for 
which has been donated by a pompous industrialist. 
Wedmore, working out his plans in Barstow, becomes 
engaged to Hilda, the daughter of the donor. Then 
comes into the story, “Moorend,” the very charming 
country demesne which Sir John thinks to acquire for his 
future son-in-law, as part of the scheme for giving him 
that setting which will lead to big commissions. But 
“Moorend” has as dwellers within its ivied walls Beatrice 
Woodruff and her brother Martin, a musician. And 
the house as Wedmore came up to it with the order to 
view in his hand spoke to him thus: “All that he meant 
by good building was here confirmed with a modesty 


which left him strangely sobered. The house was, indeed, 
not large, nor had it any striking originality of design. 
It was all a matter of perfect proportion and, so far as 
the distance allowed him to see, perfect finish. The 
central tower and part of the front were mantled with 
close-growing ivy, which blurred without effacing the 
discreet relief of string-course and dripstone, and only 
enhanced the pale, clean curves of the doorway, sharply 
defined by the shadow below.” 

But the key to what follows is in truth the house. 
“For better or worse, a building must be adapted to its 
purpose; and the purpose of Moorend was, precisely, 
Miss Woodruff. Having seen and heard her there, you 
would never be able to think of the place without her.” 
So, in the end, Hilda finds that a musician is more to her 
nature than an architect and Wedmore is freed for 
Beatrice. ‘“Moorend” becomes theirs. Not startling as 
a plot, you may say, but the plot seems not to matter 
so much as one reads An Order to View. Manifestly 
the plot is a vehicle for certain architectural philosophies, 
—full, large, resonant of time and space, and little things 
as well as big. Full indeed of that tolerance which makes 
Marriott’s writing so great a delight, so gently does it 
set forth the individualism of genius. 

“Though neither he nor his guardians could interpret 
the signs, Wedmore’s vocation had been declared from 
childhood. At a very early age he suffered rather than 
enjoyed a sense of balance and proportion which led him 
to misuse his toys and modify his games on principles 
which he couldn’t explain but had to obey. His meals 
were apt to disagree with him unless he were allowed 
to arrange his cup and plate in an order of his own, and 
he quarrelled with his nursemaid every night over the 
folding and arrangement of his clothes. She could not 
see that cloth upon linen was a violation of Nature. 

“He had no musical talent, but he would spend hours 
with a drum, with mouth open and eyes bemused, beat- 
ing out rhythms which anticipated the peculiarities of 
modern dancing. When, as often, he had a sick headache, 
he asserted that the reason was that the things in the 
nursery had been moved round the wrong way. His 
moderate proficiency at books and games was governed 
by some instinct which defied explanation. He did not 
see, he felt how things ought to be done. This naturally 
led his preceptors astray, since they never knew whether 
he were stupid or malingering. Occasionally he startled 
them; he would get a difficult sum right, apparently by 
making queer noises in his throat and jerking his head 
from side to side. 

“Something mechanical’ was the first suggestion for 
his future, and for a time he washed very clean and 
went about with a mincing gait under the impression that 
he would like to be a ‘civil engineer.’ But some work 
in the village broke into this dream, and he came home 
and said, ‘I -want to be a builder.’ He used the word 
literally, and it was with a feeling of second-best for 
the sake of respectability that he consented to think of 
becoming an architect. 

“For a long time he did not seem to take much notice 
of the visible aspect of building, and he had to be encour- 
aged to draw; but when he tumbled to the fact that 
what he felt in his bones could be demonstrated to the 
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eye, and that its refinements worked out in what people 
called ‘styles,’ he began to ‘throw his weight about’ on 
every scrap of paper he could lay his hands upon. The 
phrase, of later acquisition, accurately described his feel- 
ing. Now that he could see, or, rather, feel the sense of 
them, his drawing and his mathematics quickly improved. 
As if he had discovered his centre of gravity, indeed, all 
his faculties were set free; and his last year at ‘Blunt’s,’ 
the famous grammar school in his native county, left the 
legend of a brilliant but lazy boy who had bluffed every- 
body to avoid working for scholarships. 

“At the Architectural Association, where he spent 
three years after leaving school, Wedmore had the reputa- 
tion of a promising student who, however, could never 
be relied upon to do his best. His classwork did not 
seem to do justice to the powers which he displayed in 
improvisation. The truth was that Wedmore had already 
discovered a discrepancy in his own powers—comparable 
to that between the head and the heart, though he him- 
self called it working in the top storey and working in 
the basement. He did not despise his training, but he 
had painfully to adapt it to what he felt, down below, 
before it was any good to him; and, as a rule, the task 
had to be finished before he had arrived at anything more 
than an unsatisfactory compromise. 

“From the Architectural Association he went to the 
Beaux Arts, where he succeeded in winning the Prix de 
Rome. That, while it immensely extended the resources 
of the top storey, didn’t seem to do much for the base- 
ment; and he began to doubt if his instincts were not 
hindrances rather than helps to his professional capacity 
—particularly since, by this time, they had more than 
once led him astray in conduct. He was not dissolute, 
but he was unable to realize himself on paper; and, dis- 
illusioned by his amatory experiences, he envied poets and 
painters who could embody woman in their work as an 
architect could not. 

“Always in his professional success, the centre of 
gravity seemed to be left outside; and, presently, en- 
couraged rather than hindered in the belief by the non- 
sense his more ostensibly artistic companions, the poets 
and the painters, talked about self-expression, and the 
means they took for the purpose, he came to the con- 
clusion that the only way for an architect to make good 
was to leave himself behind; to design in the top storey 
and pay no heed to the stirrings and whimperings in the 
basement.” 

In the War he learned about new things: “The sup- 
port of noise; inspiring him to construct out of sound, 
so that when a barrage left off he felt short of material; 
the sense of danger, the actual hardships of cold, hunger 
and fatigue. They helped him to realize himself. Par- 
ticularly the noises. They shut him in within himself. 
He lived in a cell of quiet in the centre of organized 
noises; he could, so to speak, hear himself think against 
them, as the deaf are said to hear against thunder, or as 
a canary will sing loudest when the children are romping.” 

It was Martin the musician who later gave him a clue: 
“Change ringing, he went on to say, was the true bell 
music, because it was designed in their character and 
brought out their qualities. His idea was that all music 
should be in forms determined by the nature of the actual 


sounds produced. The sounds were the material. He 
instanced a plain-song which—did not Wedmore think ?— 
bore a curious resemblance to mosaic; a mosaic in pat- 
terns indicated by the diatonic intervals most convenient 
to the male voice. No doubt the square forms of the 
notes as written in early music helped to suggest the 
analogy, but he thought there was more in it than that. 
; Woodruff explained that every bell gave out 
three notes—a fundamental note, or ‘tonic,’ the octave 
above, or ‘normal,’ the octave below, or ‘hum-note,’ 
besides harmonics, but that they were seldom all three 
in perfect accord. Therefore, bells were tuned some- 
times according to their fundamentals and sometimes ac- 
cording to their nominals; and, since one or the other 
would predominate according as the bells were rung fast 
or slow, it often happened that they sounded out of tune. 

“Wedmore found this exciting. It led him to the edge 
of something which, from the affinity between sound and 
feeling, and the way both played into expression in form 
in his own practice, had long baffled him. Not only that 
but, in a tantalizing way, it seemed to hint a solution 
of the discrepancy between the basement and the top 
storey.” 

These quotations are bare indications at best. They 
are picked at random, and others would no doubt choose 
differently. But they evidence that feeling of Marriott’s 
for the elusiveness of everything that really matters, the 
mystery of design, the never-seen and never-to-be-seen 
sources of the stream of created beauty, the cordial dis- 
trust of the pedant and the pedagogue, the faith abundant 
in instinct and feeling rather than in the poor stuff 
fashioned in accord with those standards and criteria 
which parrots utter and the gaping accept. It was 
because Wedmore instinctively rebelled at the implied 
rules, regulations and traditions built up as a part of 
the architect’s stock-in-trade, that’ he preferred to call 
himself simply a “Builder.” And here, the proud and 
confident professional will of course be ready to quar- 
rel with Marriott, for he will protest that neither the 
art nor the business of architecture can be carried on 
without rules or with such whimsical bases as the sound 
of bells, or the noises of war, or a sense of the discrepancy 
between the basement and the top storey. But the less 
practical devotee will be carried along, for he will not 
have thrown away his sense of the sheer mystery of line 
and form and color and the utter loneliness of the human 
who is held in the ecstasy of great beauty—that loneliness 
which defies our utmost search and is yet the certain sign 
of our perfect relationship with. the ceaseless rhythm 
from out of which alone is beauty to be wooed and won. 

In The Grave Impertinence Marriott frankly comes 
to grips with what they call in England the two problems 
of the day, just as though they had been discovered since 
the Great War. These are “housing” and “unemploy- 
ment,” and here the principal characters are harder to 
define. But Hugh Sadler, if not an architect by trade, has 
that sense of heard and felt things which so affected Wed- 
more. He draws them from memory, and his picture of 
the garden village, put on paper to please its promoter 
and as a help to overcoming the hostility to the project, 
lends a note of mystery to the plot. The grave im- 
pertinence is of course the assumption of a business man, 
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though sincerely imbued with a desire to “better the con- 
ditions” of his workers of the right to meddle with their 
affairs, and on this difference of opinion Marriott plays 
with consummate skill. Confident housing experts, town 
planners, little reformers of all kinds, might feel their 
ears tingle a little as they are brought to realize, if such 
a thing be possible, that real things are not done “from 
the top, and from outside.” And there is a dissertation 
on Jew and.Christian and the difference between price and 
value that might well be read by all buyers and sellers. 
But this, too, is a fragment of Marriott’s persistent phil- 
osophy that deals with the hidden sources and the great 
unmeasurable rhythm. 

As a portrait of an architect, consider this from The 
Kiss of Helen, which I often feel to be his very greatest 
novel: “Paul’s father was partner in the firm of Tre- 
carell and Long, architects and builders. Mr. Trecarell, 
who had been an Academy student, was the architect, 
Long the builder. They were well known in connection 
with the Garden City movement, and as designers of 
elaborately simple cottages for wealthy Londoners who 
wanted to be rural. Trecarell’s week-end cottages were 
quite famous. If desired, Mr. Trecarell would design 
the furniture and internal decorations and even, it was 
said, choose what books to put in the various rooms and 
lay out the garden. On the plan these cottages were 
described as “The Thoreau,’ ‘The Whitman,’ “The Bor- 
row,’ and so on. When built, however, the cot- 
tages generally took the name of Something Croft. They 
were advertised in weekly illustrated papers, frequently 
as being in the neighborhood of rough-shooting and night- 
ingales, and so adapted to the needs of both sexes. 

“Mr. Trecarell was a handsome man of about fifty, 
with wavy hair parted in the middle, and a Vandyke 
beard. His artistic appearance, indeed, was chiefly a 
matter of hair and beard; if they had been removed, he 
would have looked like a keen business man. He had 
a high opinion of the professional value of looks and 
social qualities. These, with a happy turn for the quaint 
and the picturesque, and an unerring instinct for the popu- 
lar mode, were his principal contributions to the business. 
Long knew all about drains and ‘quantities,’ but his looks 
and manners were neither artistic nor engaging, so that 
he seldom saw clients, particularly lady clients. 

“In support of his opinion, Mr. Trecarell spent a good 
deal of time and money in social entertainments. He 
said that it was necessary to know the right people, and 
he was occasionally the guest of ladies who did not 
know his wife. They spoke of him when mentioning the 
attractions of their parties in letters of invitation to their 
friends as ‘that dear Mr. Trecarell.’ Mrs. Trecare!! 
did not mind this, though she always pretended to be 
afraid that some woman of title would ask him to run 
away with her. She knew, though she took some pains 
to prevent his discovering, exactly why he was wanted, 
and she regularly searched the more ‘literary’ papers to 
keep him supplied with subjects for conversation, and she 
chose his ties with careful regard to his olive com- 
plexion.” 

Well, there are times when the feeling runs strong 
that architects’ wives might enjoy Marriott quite as much 
as their husbands. 


Of The Catfish 1 have already written at length in 
these columns. It was my introduction to Marriott and 
| can think of no better. The catfish, put in a tub with 
other fish, by fishermen, serves to disturb the assembly 
and keep wholesome life in their bodies, and so the book 
bearing that name is the tale of one woman who serves 
to excite a man to fine things, and incidentally, a chronicle 
of the seekings and findings of George Tracy who had 
an instinct for craftsmanship and an aversion from the 
banking business which his father would have liked to 
bequeath him. But my appreciation of Marriott is 
growing apace and must come to an end. For that pur- 
pose, let me take the closing page of Subsoil: 

“Before the end of the year the workshop in Ryder 
Square was in full activity. Sutherland (the painter) 
and his friends had secured the whole of a tall Georgian 
house, and collected a staff of some twenty young men 
and women, who worked in codperation with craftsmen 
trained in the cruder business of such trades as cabinet- 
making and printing. The general principle was to get 
the designer familiar with the stuff, and encourage the 
workman to use his imagination. After preliminary 
squabbles, bred of culture on the one side and the custom 
of the trade on the other, artist and artisan began to 
settle down very comfortably together. Besides the 
designing of posters, the firm undertook the making and 
decorating of simple furniture, lithography, block print- 
ing of textiles for curtains and wall-hangings, weaving of 
small carpets, and dress designing. A pottery and a glass 
factory were matters for future consideration. 

“One day towards the end of the year Sutherland get 
a letter from Sir William Bradley, asking him to dine 
at Cipriani’s, and to bring Ledward (the architect). 
Saffery (the writer) was coming. Sir William wanted 
their general advice about a scheme that he had long 
had in mind, and that was now ready for discussion. 
Over dinner he talked with the unashamed idealism of 
the practical man. The scheme was for a great technical 
institute at the Garden Suburb. He had always intended 
to make some public use of the bulk of his fortune, and 
the process of deciding what had been a gradual coming 
down in terms from scholarships, libraries and art gal- 
leries to manual training had been difficult. 

““*T don’t say that the more lofty schemes are a mis- 
take,’ he said modestly. ‘What I feel is that we don’t 
know enough about the people for whom they are in- 
tended. It isn’t that the aim is too high, but too definite 
in our present state of knowledge. Ideas change, but 
people and things are always there. The result of many 
years of business, and close contact with many forms of 
activity, has been to convince me that we really know 
very little about either people or things. Both have a 
way of behaving unexpectedly, not only with regard to 
our ideas about them, but with regard to each other. It 
seems to me that you can’t go far wrong by bringing the 
two together and letting them worry it out between them, 
with what little direction it is in your power to give. I 
gather that you men have come by separate paths to pretty 
much the same conclusion.’ 

“There was a great deal to diecess. ‘Our gen- 
eral aim will be to let their heads alone and get them 
through their hands.’ ‘What we've got to do,’ 
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said Sir William, ‘is to keep our eye on the stuff, and 
adapt ourselves to its changing character. As Saffery 
says, there’s always new subsoil being turned up, and 
we can at least help to keep it sweet and wholesome. 
The crops are as God pleases.” 

And that, in a nutshell, perhaps, is the sublime phil- 
osophy of Charles Marriott. Of a truth, the architec- 
tural novel, of which I speculate now and then, will have 


London 


ERY occasionally the pages of the London tech- 

nical press are brightened by a little pungent con- 

troversy; the arguments are of course put forward 
in a nicely professional tone, and there is none of the 
downright spiteful abuse which appears in the daily 
papers. Nevertheless there can be some keen home- 
thrusting, especially when one of the contestants is 
touched on the raw as was recently the case when Mr. 
Arthur J. Penty attacked in the columns of the Building 
News both Professor Reilly, the Liverpool School of 
Architecture, and what Mr. Penty calls “The Tyranny 
of the Neo-Grec.” 

Mr. Penty has been bewailing the new Regent Street 
and the “deadly results” of the Neo-Grec influence. The 
evil influence, as he says, dates from about 1904, which 
happens to be the precise date that Professor Reilly took 
over the Liverpool School; and so the fat was in the 
fire. On the one hand Mr. Penty is filled with fear at 
the growth of pedantry in modern English architecture, 
and at the danger of the architectural schools in which 
“power is put into the hands of a small group of teachers 
and the direction of architectural policy henceforward 
comes to depend upon a few chance appointments.” He 
is afraid that academic teaching, which Professor Reilly 
contends has freed architectural students from the pre- 
vailing riot of the late nineties, is killing the spirit at 
the same time, and that English architects have been 
abandoning their traditions and have been betrayed by 
the worship of success. Mr. Penty regards the Neo- 
Grec movement as deadly, restricting the horizon of 
architecture and setting up a narrow etiquette leading to 
a type of design which is profoundly dull and common- 
place. 

On the other side we find Professor Reilly countering 
with the argument of urgent necessity to produce order 
out of chaos, to set up an alphabet and grammar of de- 
sign and go back for inspiration to the fountain head of 
the Greek post and lintel and the Roman arch and 
vault. St. George’s Hall lay close to hand in Liverpool, 
and as Professor Reilly is proud to admit, it became “the 
Liverpool standard.” 

Neither gentleman has been victorious in this verbal 
contest, but some interesting differences in point of view 
have emerged, and when all is said, an argument nearly 
always reduces itself to these differences. Mr. Penty 
says that St. George’s Hall bores him, as it does every 
architect of his acquaintance whose opinion he has 
asked; he frankly detests the Beaux-Arts, and finds as a 
result of his experience in New York that in offices like 
that of McKim, Mead & White the young architects “got 


to be of no uncertain greatness ere I shall lose my pleas- 
ures in the small shelf of Marriott’s that I have, with 
difficulty, assembled. And I would like publicly to thank 
him for that group of characters that seems inevitably, 
in my mind, to form a sort of Barstow Saga, and above 
all for those three women of divine understanding, Rose 
Dunster, Mary Festing, and Joan Keverne. 


©. H.W. 
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all the Beaux-Arts nonsense knocked out of them and 
came to accept English standards of taste.” The Amer- 
ican revival, in his eyes, had an English origin, and 
“American architecture today revels in the early Renais- 
sance, Italian, Gothic, and the Romanesque. Its spirit 
is inclusive and catholic, it transcends the limitation of 
style.” It is the very reverse of the Neo-Grec. 

Meanwhile Professor Reilly and the Liverpool school 
continue to “look to America.” Perhaps after all there 
is some misunderstanding. If Liverpool copies America, 
and American architecture is alive, the Liverpool School 
may be alive also. Perhaps Professor Reilly is not 
really a Neo-Greek, perhaps the Liverpool teaching is 
really Neo-Italian. Perhaps the dullness or otherwise 
of St. George’s Hall really depends on whether you see 
it before or after lunch. 

§ 


While Professor Reilly and Mr. Penty have been 
sparring with the gloves on, the Hon. John Collier, a 
painter well known a few years ago for his Academy 
“problem pictures,” has been hitting out at Mr. Epstein, 
the sculptor, with his bare knuckles, At a dinner at the 
London “Authors’ Club” Mr. Collier referred to the 
Rima of Epstein’s Hudson Memorial as a “bestial fig- 
ure, horribly misshapen, with enormous claw-like hands 
and the head and face of a microcephalous idiot.” Mr. 
Epstein retorted by saying that Mr. Collier wasn’t 
really an artist at all, or at most only a “crossword 
artist,” and that the disapprobation of this man “who 
knows nothing about art and paints conundrums” was 
in fact a high compliment. At any rate, it gave a chance 
for the newspapers to review the discussion under the 
heading “Rima or Angelina,” including a survey of the 
present day female fashions in figure and dress, which 
Mr. Collier doesn’t seem to like; it also provided an 
excellent opening for a press and public attack on another 
memorial just unveiled, referred to in our last “Letter,” 
the Royal Artillery memorial at Hyde Park Corner. 

This Memorial is the largest in London, and as far 
as War memorials are concerned, it stands side by side 
in merit with Sir Edwin Lutyens’ cenotaph, though its 
expression is of quite different order, for it symbolizes 
the effort and sacrifice of the artillery as opposed to the 
broader significance of the cenotaph. 

The gigantic 9.2 inch howitzer, 25 feet long and 14% 
feet high which surmounts the memorial, is an exact 
model of the original 9.2 howitzer which was known 
throughout the British Expeditionary Force as “Mother.” 
It was the voice of “Mother” which during the early 
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days brought comfort and reassurance to the battered 
infantry; and for the artilleryman, to whom his gun rep- 
resents the “colours” of his regiment, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more striking and fitting symbol. 

As a piece of design, the memorial depends very largely 
for its success on its fine mass, and the effect of its ab- 
stract cubist proportions as opposed to the almost dis- 
tressing realism of the reliefs which surround its base. 
This sculpture is not realism in the crude pictorial sense, 
but in its expression of the essential repulsiveness of 
war; in design it pays tribute to the powerful influences 
of the modern movement and the experiments in ab- 
stract expression made during the last thirty years by 
French and German sculptors. 

It is this tendency towards something approaching 
“cubism” which is probably causing the shock to a large 
section of the great British Public. To many the me- 
morial is merely “one of the latest examples of fright- 
fulness” “frankly ugly crude and depress- 
ing.” The ranks of the attackers are fortified by the 
presence of Margot Asquith, who now of course signs 
“Nargot Oxford,’ and who sees in Messrs. Jagger & 
Pearson’s work a threat to deform London. And in the 
meantime it is once more clear, as in the case of Epstein, 
how sweet are the uses of advertisement; for so great 
is the crowd at Hyde Park Corner that the police have 
had to institute a service d’ordre and instruct both ad- 
mirers and critics to “move on, please.” 


§ 


Very seldom is it that in England we see any strong 
criticism of American architectural tendencies, but since 
criticism seems to be nowadays very much in the air, it 
is interesting to note a recent paragraph in the Times 
entitled Mediavalism in Church Art. . . . Reac- 
tionary Tendency in America. This paragraph quotes 
from an issue of the Builder in which the writer men- 
tions an advertisement asking for “glass painters for 
America, to paint in the Medieval manner.” “Such 
an advertisement,” he says, “reveals the fact that the 
advertisers are a good way behind us in their appre- 
hensions of the needs of art, which is also exemplified 
in the design of the new Cathedral for New York.” 

The suggestion is that present-day church builders in 
America are not thinking in terms of today, and instead 
of looking for the creative impulse in art, they are aim- 
ing at consolidating the outworn and the derivative, mis- 
taking semblance for reality. “The conventional imi- 
tation of the Medieval manner is not one to stimulate 
the life of the Church today, which needs the grasp of 
life and first-hand experience, if it is to be a living witness 
to religion.” 

§ 


Once again, after a long sequence of false alarms, the 
world-famous Adelphi Terrace is threatened with ex- 
tinction at the hands of the housebreaker, though it is 
not clear whether it is to make room for an office build- 
ing or an hotel. 

It seems scarcely possible that it is only 157 years 
since the lease of the Adelphi site for a term of 99 years 


was obtained by the Brothers Adam at a yearly rental 
of £1200, and there was begun the erection of what 
Horace Walpole called their “warehouses, laced down 
the seams.” The site was of course completely trans- 
formed, and the declivity from the Strand to the river 
made up into a level terrace by the formation of the 
arches which many architect visitors to London must 
have seen and admired. The City of London, who ob- 
jected to the Brothers Adam on more than one score, 
tried to stop the scheme, but they were overruled, which 
was a fortunate thing for David Garrick, Isaac Disraeli, 
Bernard Shaw, Sir James Barrie, and the Savage Club. 
But today it looks as though these last three occupants 
might have to go househunting. 


§ 


In London, as in New York, sites such as the Adelphi 
are becoming too valuable not to develop in a more re- 
munerative way than is feasible with these old buildings. 
It is possible, in spite of post-war taxation and depres- 
sion, to obtain extremely high rents for new premises in 
favorite situations. The new Regent Street is an ex- 
ample of very high rentals, yet now that it is almost 
finished practically every vacant corner is being snapped 
up. As much as £6,000 a year is demanded for a small 
ground-floor shop; but the tenants of this Crown prop- 
erty have had to rebuild at very high cost, and in addi- 
tion have to pay a ground rent of something like £4,000 
per annum; as this is nearly twenty times what it was 
for the old buildings which have been demolished, one 
can understand the somewhat indecent haste to get their 
money back. 

There are still many people who lament the disap- 
pearance of Nash’s stucco, and say slighting things about 
Portland stone; so it is rather interesting to see that 
there is one well-known lover of London who radically 
disagrees. 

This is Mr. James Bone, brother of Muirhead Bone, 
who is publishing a book about London and Londoners 
called the London Perambulator. Not only does he give 
to Portland stone a whole chapter to itself, but his book 
is dedicated “To the Isle of Portland—The matrix of 
London’s grandeur.” 

§ 


The great Wembley Exhibition has by this time closed 
its doors for good, and it is sad to relate that in spite 
of the fine attendance this year there is a total deficit on 
the undertaking as a whole of over £2,000,000. 

The future of the buildings is uncertain, though there 
is a plan on foot to retain the Stadium as a setting for 
an annual military Tattoo of the type which saved the 
day for the exhibition this year, and turn some of the 
buildings into a sort of permanent home for an exhi- 
bition of the products and possibilities of the Empire. 


§ 
The Third exhibition held by the Architecture Club 


since its inception was opened at the end of October in 


light-hearted fashion by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who 
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pointed out that architecture was a very important thing, 
since it was perpetually—sometimes oppressively—present 
in our lives; he likened it to a novel the reading of which 
never ceases, or perhaps a brass band which is perpet- 
ually braying. He suggested in its honor a fancy-dress 
ball in which people might come dressed up as buildings. 
For some of the jeunesse dorée he suggested the Albert 
Memorial as suitable attire, and proposed himself to 
come disguised as the Albert Hall. 

The Exhibition is fairly good and_ representative 
chiefly of the younger men. There is a prevailing im- 
pression of neat Georgian houses, good interiors, and 


one or two jolly architectural jokes by people like 
Oliver Hill. 
Careful drawings of the new Devonshire House 
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worthily represent American work, but a set of photo- 
graphs which excited especial interest was that showing 
Harvey Corbett’s Restoration of King Solomon's Temple 
for the Philadelphia Sesqui Centennial. 

For the first time the Club has devoted a section to 
Color Decoration and architects’ preliminary sketches. 
The latter drawings are rather good propaganda; but 
unfortunately they sometimes look better than the fin- 
ished job, and while this year real “rough” sketches 
were shown, one has a fear that this section gives a 


loophole for those wicked deceivers, the full blown 
Academy perspectives. Already there are one or two 
such “near renderings.” If those are preliminary 


sketches what must we expect from finished drawings! 
November, 1925. a 


Pietro Cataneo—A Resurrected Writer on City Planning 


HERE ARE no doubt those who deem it futile 

to study the city planning theory of the past. 

Yet city planning of the last century could have 
avoided many practical errors if engineers and architects 
had taken to heart some of the fundamental truths of 
the Renaissance theory. They are as true today as four 
or five hundred years ago, and the modern practitioner 
can derive some benefit from reading such authors as 
Leon Battista Alberti, Francesco di Giorgio Martini, 
Pietro Cataneo, and Vincenzo Scamozzi. 

Among the Renaissance writers on this subject the 
least commendable is—Palladio. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, however, Palladio’s treatise, an architectural com- 
pendium concisely written, was more read than any other, 
except those of Vignola and of Serlio, who did not deal 
with city planning. The incomparable, but somewhat pro- 
lix, work by Alberti was eclipsed, and a meritorious even 
if less endowed writer like Cataneo, a contemporary of 
Palladio, was undeservedly thrown into oblivion. Today 
Cataneo may be said to be resurrected, for his name 
rather frequently appears in the historical literature on 
city planning. Around the year 1550 he was very active 
as a builder of fortifications, and his association with 
Baldassare Peruzzi, his teacher, contributed to making 
him known. 

His work, [ quattro primi libri di architettura, was 
published in Venice in 1554. An enlarged edition, con- 
taining four additional books, was printed in 1567. It 
was widely read by architects at the time. Indeed 
Palladio, whose treatise appeared in 1570, knew it so 
well that he variously paraphrased Cataneo in his brief 
chapters on city planning! Cataneo had a greater practi- 
cal experience than Palladio—in this branch of archi- 
tecture. Obviously, however, he owed much to the earlier 
theorists, especially to Alberti, and to Vitruvius, whose 
Ten Books he probably read in Cesariani’s or Caporali’s 
Italian versions. 

To Cataneo, as to Vitruvius, no greater trust could 
be placed upon an architect than the task of planning a 
whole city. By the very nature of human conditions, 
however, this greatest task was then as ever also the 
rarest, and in the sixteenth century in particular only a few 
cities were founded and laid out at once along the lines 


of a preconceived plan. Among examples from this 
period one may mention the city of Lavaletta in the island 
of Malta (1566), the new city of Livorno (after 1550), 
Palma Nuova in northeastern Italy (1593), Vitry-le- 
Francois in France (1545), Willemstadt and Coevorden 
in Holland (1583 and 1597 respectively), Hanau and 
Freudenstadt in Germany (1597 and 1599). As will be 
seen, most of these foundations took place toward the end 
of the period, anticipating the greater activity which 
ensued in the next century. 

Much, perhaps most, of the city planning in this era 
was achieved in connection with the modernizing of anti- 
quated fortifications. After all, however, the question of 
city location was not purely academic in the age of 
Cataneo. In his opinion the most attractive site for 
a city is on the sea, particularly at the mouth of a 
navigable river. Such a site, if easy to plan and not too 
difficult to defend, will be more convenient than any other, 
and it will be “ideal” if the surroundings are both fertile 
and beautiful. In the city there will be a varied, colorful 
life, centering around the harbor, where people from many 
lands throng, and ships come and go. In the environs 
the inhabitants will have opportunity for agriculture and 
for villas and mansions with beautiful gardens for pleas- 
ure and utility—‘‘as have had many great Romans and 
Greeks who after long hours of work devoted themselves 
to the noble pursuits of country life, incomparable through 
the fruits it renders, through favoring a quiet, tranquil 
existence, preventing sin and promoting health.” 

This idyllic’ passage, glorifying antiquity, is not the 
only one in which Cataneo, the builder of bastions, evinces 
such inclinations as would have made him create a 
veritable urbs in horto, had he had a free hand in such 
an undertaking. Unfortunately, however, defense being 
a very decisive factor in city planning in those days, the 
encircling area had to be kept free, as much as possible, 
not only from buildings but also from trees. 

Warfare changes and city planning reflects its transfor- 
mation. The invention of gunpowder and the develop- 
ment of modern artillery and fortifications made the 
medieval mountain stronghold obsolete. There was a 
transitional period in which some still considered the site 
on a hill best for defense, while others advocated the 
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plain. Alberti, in the fifteenth century, and Cataneo, 
in that following, record this disagreement. Vincenzo 
Scamozzi, on the other hand, in his work, Jdea dell’archi- 
tettura universale (1615), gives decided preference to 
the level site, inland rather than on the coast, the former 
being, as a rule, easier to defend. 

The site in a plain, particularly on a navigable river, 
afforded convenient communications and was easy to plan 
in a regular manner. On uneven ground, its configura- 
tion should determine the planning, the direction of the 
streets being changed by means of angular turns (rivol- 
ture rettiline), more or less sharp according to the grade. 
Cataneo, like other Renaissance writers, is explicit on 
this point, laying stress, as he does, upon the propriety of 
adapting planning to the varying conditions of different 
localities, regions, and countries. 

One kind of location in particular Cataneo decidedly 
condemns. “The worst site of all,” he says, “is between 
mountains at the bottom of a narrow valley.” It will not 
only be unhealthy and difficult to defend, but also “deprive 
the city of the grandeur of wide views and of being seen 
from afar.” Of course, such a remark, highly character- 
istic of the esthetic ideals of the epoch, implies that the 
situation in a plain, affording spaciousness and extensive 
vistas, was considered best, not only in practical respects, 
but also from the viewpoint of beauty, exterior as well as 
interior. Therefore, the later Renaissance would have 
chosen such a site for erecting a typical “model city,” 
polygonally circumvallated and grouped around a spacious 
central square. 

The epoch lacked the great practical opportunities, but 
every architect was ambitious to have the supreme chance 
of unfolding his powers in the planning of a whole city. 
Indeed, if paying attention to the individual buildings 
alone, neglecting the city planning doctrines, one can 
hardly fully appreciate the spirit of Italian Renaissance 
architecture. Had a man like Alberti, for instance, had 
the opportunity of carrying out a plan on some scale 
of magnitude, the lesson received would have been invalu- 
able, because revealing to us the incomparable synthetic 
will and power of the Renaissance masters. 

“The city, or rather the region of the city, is the 
greatest and most important among public buildings,” 
says Alberti, the great founder of modern architectural 
esthetics. Thus the idea of a definite architectural rela- 
tion between the city and its surroundings was accepted 
by the Renaissance theorists as an inheritance from 
Antiquity. Whether expressly formulated or not, the 
idea of regional planning was part of their conceptions. 

Cataneo, too long relegated into obscurity, makes some 
of the most interesting observations on regional require- 
ments. In expounding his conception of a well-planned 
city he emphasizes the need and blessing of gardens and 
parks so strongly that he seems to equal in zeal any 
present-day advocate of garden cities or garden suburbs. 
In the sixteenth century the lack of public city parks 
was compensated for through private gardens, numerous 
in most cities and sometimes very large, notably the 
monastic ones. However, this medieval tradition was 
of course difficult to uphold, especially since the modern 
fortifications, elaborate and expensive, increased the cost 
of city extension. 


In recommending that public baths should be adjoined 
by roomy squares or gardens Cataneo strikes a new, or 
rather a revived note: that of Antiquity. Again, the 
highest institutions of learning, the universities, should be 
provided, if possible, with agreeable gardens, shadowy 
walks, and beautiful brooks—a distinct echo of Greek 
and Roman life. 

From a practical viewpoint such a suggestion may seem 
to be merely an ornamental phrase expressive of the wor- 
ship of Antiquity. Yet it is essentially very characteristic 
of the renewed emphasis on the public features of plan- 
ning which in the Middle Ages were, comparatively, of a 
secondary importance. The medieval cities, for all their 
love of fame and community pride, were in general not 
distinguished by extravagant planning of streets and 
squares. This holds true, with few exceptions, not only 
of the irregular medieval plans, but of the regular ones 
as well. The Renaissance, on the other hand, in aiming 
at architectural unity, revived regularly as a means of 
attaining zsthetic effects, and in this revival streets, 
squares and other public spaces assumed a specific im- 
portance as elements of design. Consequently, inasmuch 
as only a street of ample width could be considered really 
beautiful, there inhered in Renaissance planning the 
tendency to make the streets wider than required by the 
practical need, which increases the difficulty of providing 
sufficient open space inside the blocks, especially in a well- 
limited urban area. But most of the Renaissance writers, 
Cataneo among them, show discrimination in this matter, 
making it a point that not all the streets should be 
equally wide. In the Middle Ages this differentiation 
was generally translated into practice, the secondary 
streets being narrower, as a rule, than the main thorough- 
fares. A fine Renaissance example of the practical appli- 
cation of this principle is to be seen in the plan of Vitry- 
le-Francois (1545), by Hieronimo Marino, an Italian 
engineer. 

It was not considered proper to plan without regard 
for climatic conditions. Cities in a cold or temperate 
climate, says Cataneo, as says Alberti, should have broad 
streets because these are conducive to healthfulness, con- 
venience and beauty; but in a hot climate narrow, shady 
streets are better—even if less beautiful and convenient. 
And one ought to avoid laying out streets in the direction 
of prevailing winds as Vitruvius said, fifteen hundred 
years earlier. 

However, even in places where narrow streets are 
advantageous, that street used for the main shopping 
centre and most frequented by foreigners should be broad. 
It should be lined with stately buildings “so that at least 
part of the foreigners, if not all, who pass through the 
city, or stop there for a brief visit, may easily believe that 
most of the other streets are also so broad and elegant.” 
This, Cataneo adds, would cause the visitors to praise 
the city abroad as great and magnificent. 

We may conclude that a city with many palaces and 
impressive public buildings but narrow streets was con- 
sidered unworthy of receiving the highest praise. In the 
Middle Ages, on the other hand, a stately city hall or 
cathedral and a number of beautiful private houses were 
sufficient for making a city famous. The Renaissance 
demanded spacious vistas, orderly arrangement, a definite 
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architectural relation between the parts of a whole—a 
city devoid of this could not be looked upon as a work 
of art, but merely as a fortuitous assemblage of buildings. 

Generally speaking, to be beautiful a street should be 
broad, straight and bordered by buildings of a correspond- 
ingly important appearance, such as public edifices, lofty 
private palaces and dwelling houses of the compound 
type to match the palaces as much as possible. The trend 
of the Italian planning ideals favored the use of apart- 
ment houses, and it is significant that Cataneo classes 
the urban buildings as public edifices, private palaces 
and casamenti, i.e., large houses inhabited by several 
families. Alberti, writing a century earlier, speaks in 
terms which indicate the small dwelling types as preva- 
lent in the Italian cities during the Middle Ages. How- 
ever, it seems evident that the introduction of apartment 
houses unfortunately would have taken place without 
the assistance of this contributory cause; the fortification 
barriers promoted their introduction in continental cities, 
and in the nineteenth century land speculation gave the 
mightiest impetus to this development. It seems not less 
obvious that there is today an unbridgeable chasm be- 
tween the conceptions of the Italian theorists and such 
vile, repulsive city planning caricatures as our urban 
tenement quarters. 

Of course, the Italian city planning theory contains 
nothing to justify the spiritless, dreary routine which has 
presided in most of the planning of our great urban 
centres. They are on the whole merely a jumble of 
buildings, usually devoid alike of the beauty of harmoni- 
ous order and of “picturesqueness”—endless, depressing 
networks of characterless, tedious streets and of hopelessly 
trivial squares and “circles.” It is especially character- 
istic of such primitive planning—which has nothing what- 
ever to do with architecture—that the monumental build- 


The Architects’. Small 


ings are in general dead assets, because so badly placed 
that nobody observes them. 

The suitable, effective location of public buildings was 
one of the fundamental points of the Italian theory. One 
might, and in most cases would, have to dispense with 
treating an entire urban ensemble as an architectural unit, 
but no city could be considered well-planned in which the 
most important public edifices were hidden from sight 
instead of adorning a square or forming the focal point 
of a vista. 

To be beautiful a city should also have plenty of 
arcades—around the squares as well as along the main 
streets. In reality, while being inspired by models of 
Antiquity, this meant a continuation, in modified form, 
of a medieval usage, since street arcades were frequent 
in medizval cities, especially in Italy and in France. In 
the Renaissance period, however, they were little liked 
by the Italian princes who had experienced their disad- 
vantages in times of revolt; for this reason they were 
even abolished in cities where they had long existed. It 
is noteworthy that Cataneo neither recommends nor con- 
demns them, while Palladio emphasizes their practical 
value, but maintains that a street without porticos will 
appear “more cheerful.” 

Nevertheless, the arcade motive can not be separated 
from the Renaissance conception of a “perfect street.” If 
extended along a street otherwise not strictly uniform, it 
will create an impression of unity. For this reason, as 
well as for its inherent beauty, rhythmic effect and prac- 
tical advantages, notably in a southern clime, it was one 
of the most cherished architectural motives of the Renais- 
sance. It frequently recurs in modern times, although 
expounders of architectural principles have sometimes 
depreciated its merits. 


Nits HAMMARSTRAND. 


House Service Bureau 


How It Gets Business and What It Does 


4 ie architects of the Northwest who first 
realized that it was up to them to do something 
about the small house backed up their words 
with hard cash and with labor. After they had succeed- 
ed in convincing the lumber interests that the design of 
the small house was after all their business, they were 
confronted with a definite offer from the Southern Pine 
Association to finance the publication of a book of plans. 
But there were no plans to publish. 

Fifteen firms became members of the old original 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of Minnesota. 
These members undertook to produce sets of complete 
working drawings of well-designed houses and to hold 
those drawings ready for immediate sale. Each set was 
represented in the Southern Pine book by a perspective 
and a small-scale sketch plan. The immense labor of 
designing and producing over a hundred sets of plans in 
short order and of getting the Bureau established was 
financed by an issue of “common” and “special” stock. 
The Common stock carried a vote and no member was 
permitted to hold more than one share. Compensation 


for each set of plans was fixed by the Plan Committee. 
Payment was made partly in cash and partly in stock. 
The cash was raised in exchange for special non-voting 
stock. There were several architects also who subscribed 
to ten or more shares at 100 par with the feeling that 
since they were not in a position to give services they 
could contribute credit, thus enabling some of the younger 
men to carry the burden of the work. The total stock 
issued by the original Bureau for organization purposes 
was $38,700. Dividends were limited to 8 per cent. 
When the Bureau idea began to take hold and grow 
to national proportions, a new organization called the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United 
States, Inc., was formed. The Minnesota Bureau turned 
over the rights to its trade mark, and so on, to the new 
organization in exchange for stock. The Minnesota 
Bureau then became the Northwestern Division. The 
formation of the Mountain Division, Lake Division, the 
North Central Division and the North Pacific Division 
soon followed. The nation was then districted and a 
theoretical Regional Bureau put in charge of each terri- 
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tory. The Potomac, South Central, and Atlantic Divi- 
sions have been functioning more or less actively for 
some time. The remaining territories have never been 
very actively organized. 

The home office of the United States Bureau and the 
Northwestern Division are located in the same building, 
1200 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. All 
holders of membership or voting stock in the regional 
Bureaus are required to hold one share of stock in the 
United States Bureau. The par value of the latter is 
$10. Out of the thousands of architectural firms in the 
United States only eighty-five have joined the Bureau. 
Such a small membership has meant that the activities 
of the national office had to be confined to even narrower 
limits than originally contemplated. 

The United States Bureau therefore delegated to the 
Northwestern Division (the original effective organiza- 
tion) the control of all publicity. Maurice I. Flagg was 
made Director of Service. To his efforts have been due 
the national reputation which the Bureau has earned. 

Obviously the mere publication of a set of plan books 
did not suffice. It was necessary to put the idea before 
a public unaccustomed to thinking of architects or the 
architectural profession as in any way related to its 
needs. Mr. Flagg believed that if the public were told 
what architects could do for them they would be inter- 
ested. He started a weekly “service” to the newspapers, 
supplying them with copy consisting of a sketch plan and 
perspective with a brief description of the house, and a 
short article written by an architect describing some 
phase of housebuilding of direct interest to the man in- 
tending to build a small home. Each week questions 
asked by the readers were answered by an architect. 
The preparation of this material cost the Bureau money. 
It had, therefore, to be sold to the newspapers. The 
average editor had been accustomed to snap his fingers 
and receive from miscellaneous sources gratis more plans, 
photographs, maps, and so forth, than he could possibly 
use. Just so long as the material could be called news 
it made little difference whether it were meritorious, 
commonplace, or fantastic. Into such a glutted market 
came the Bureau offering to sell its news service. To 
make it a “go” it was necessary to put the releases on an 
“exclusive” basis and serve one paper only in each city. 
A few disputes as to territory helped to call attention at 
the start to the fact that this service was “something 
different.” Theoretically it has the whole organized pro- 
fession of architecture behind it. It was not just another 
selling scheme. 

At the present time there are about 75 newspapers 
throughout the country with a total circulation of 5,000,- 
000 weekly which subscribes to the Bureau Service. All 
inquiries from readers are directed to the “Home Editor” 
of the paper. Most newspapers and magazines demand 
this. It gives the editor an idea of “how his material is 
pulling.” Of course it delays the answer and gives the 
public a false impression that the newspaper is the source 
of all authoritative information, whether it be on archi- 
tecture, medicine, or what not. It is the opinion of the 
writer that all of the official “question-and-answer” de- 
partments in the magazines and newspapers should really 
be directly connected with appropriate local branches of 


the representative scientific and professional organizations, 
and that those organizations should from time to time 
designate one of their members to carry on this contact 
with the public. 

The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau has begun 
to develop its service along these lines. Copy is furnished 
either loose or in the form of ready-made mats from 
which type metal may be cast direct. These mats have 
been reprinted complete and issued in book form. Of 
volumes 2 and 3 there are nearly 100,000 copies at present 
in circulation. 

Through the agency of the newspaper mat service 
approximately 260 million imprints of Bureau Service 
explaining the work of architects have been placed before 
the public in the last two or three years. Though opinion 
differs, undoubtedly one of the most valuable results has 
been the education of the public to better standards of 
construction and of taste. It is the feeling of the writer 
that not much more than a beginning has been made in 
developing the possibilities of this direct approach to 
public opinion. In his opinion, each release should con- 
tain as well as national material, local articles prepared 
by local member architects and signed by them. There 
should also be thorough coéperation with many of the 
Institute committees, especially the committees on com- 
munity planning, practice, and small houses. Signed 
articles by their members should be carried in the national 
releases. 

At the present time most of the articles are prepared 
by the paid staff of the Northwestern Division. Under 
ideal conditions these men should devote themselves to co- 
érdinating the work and to assisting practicing architects 
in making contacts with the public. Up to the present 
time architects have not realized the possibilities that 
were being opened to them so that the staff has been 
called upon for most of the service. 

While it was necessary at the start to promise exclusive 
service to one newspaper in each city, it is so obviously 
unfair to impose this limitation in a city the size of 
Chicago or New York that a change in policy must ulti- 
mately come. The exclusive feature is a direct provoca- 
tion to rival “services.” Furthermore, since the whole 
basis of the Bureau rests on the fact that it is the archi- 
tects’ organization controlled by the Institute and ap- 
proved by the United States Department of Commerce, 
it is questionable ethics to withhold the service where 
there is an actual demand for it. No newspaper to-day 
would consider limiting the publication of weather-bureau 
or stock market reports to one paper in each city. 

In addition to the newspaper mat service the North- 
western Division has also published for the United States 
Bureau a monthly magazine called the Small Home, 
which contains photographs of completed houses, the 
newest designs as they are released, articles upon house 
design and house building, and valuable advertising ma- 
terial. Through the medium of this magazine 500,000 
imprints of Bureau service have been put into the hands 
of those immediately interested in buildings. 

In the year 1924 the gross receipts of the combined 
United States and Northwestern offices were approxi- 
mately $70,000. Of this sum $37,000 was received di- 
rectly from the sales of plans. At the present time prices 
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vary from $15.50 to $30.50 for the first set and from 
$3.00 to $5.00 for additional copies. Exclusive of interest 
charges (no dividends having been paid on invested capi- 
tal) the gross receipts exceeded expenditures by less than 
$1,000. The growing receipts have been utilized in giving 
better services, improving designs, and in supplying re- 
leases to the newspapers. 

The development of the Atlantic Division has been 
along somewhat different lines. Its paid-in cash capital 
has never been larger than $1,800. Its individual mem- 
bers have codperated through the plan committee to pro- 
duce the best small-house designs obtainable. The effort 
was made to find clients who desired the Bureau standard 
of house. It was fortunate that McCall’s Magazine, 
with a national circulation of 2,000,000, came forward 
with an offer of codperation. The editors of the maga- 
zine understood the function of the architect. They 
“retained” the Atlantic Division to design for their 
readers eight houses costing on the average $6,000 and 
of size limited to 13,500 cubic feet. This service was 
paid for not at so much per column but on the usual 
basis of architect’s services, with the proviso that 
two complete sets of blueprint plans and specifications 
were to be sold to prospective homebuilders at $30 for 
the two sets. Each design received the full criticism of 
the plan committee, which served without compensation. 
The individual who drew up the final plan was paid in 
full in each case for his services. The balance which 
represented the customary profit of the architect went into 
the Bureau treasury. The Atlantic Division has sought 
business in channels where its executives believe that 
architects in codperation can furnish services which an 
individual architect could not afford to give. It has 
sought members among architects interested in small 
house work. It has asked some preliminary sacrifice of 
time from its members because it believes that as its 
reputation grows it can get business for them, pay over- 
head running expenses, save its members time from hum- 


drum details upon small work and free them for work 
that is effective. It aims specifically to have a Bureau 
architect operating in each small town. 

There is still a long, long way to be travelled. There 
are many problems of organization and policy which are 
still unsolved. On the one hand there is competition 
from the “ready-cut houses,” from commercial plan 
agencies—many of them irresponsible and selling plans at 
very low prices—from lumber concerns who still advertise 
that they “give away plans” and that they can save the 
owner the cost of an architect and supply “practical” 
instead of “theoretical” plans. 

On the other hand there is the psychological obstacle 
in the mind of the owner himself. He does not look upon 
a charge of $30.00 or $40.00 for plans nor upon $20.00 
spent for supervision as an opportunity. To him it is just 
another expense which may very well be cut out entirely. 
His contractor has offered to build without plans or to 
“get” plans for him without cost. The owner doesn’t 
know much about architects anyway and to him this is a 
tempting offer. 

Then, too, there are the individual small-house archi- 
tects, some of them capable, others inefficient or inex- 
perienced. The Bureau was not organized to put them 
out of business, as some of them fear, but to help them 
as well as to help the general public. Let any architect 
who has the slightest doubt immediately get in touch 
with his regional Bureau. Let him meet with the plan 
committee and hear the subject in which he is inter- 
ested discussed. Let him use patience because no men, 
no matter how sincere, are superhuman. The writer has 
done this and has progressed from doubt to conviction. 
Furthermore, he has learned enough from contacts with 
his brother architects in the Bureau to repay all the effort 


and labor that those same men have inspired him to put 
forth. 


ArtHurR C. Ho.pen. 


The Secretary’s Page 


HE Conference of the Sixth Regional District 

held in Kansas City—18 and 19 September— 

was illuminating in many respects. There has 
been a very widespread impression that the minds of ar- 
chitects through the Middle West are occupied mainly 
with the subject of Competitions. Although one dele- 
gate at this meeting tried to bring up the subject for 
discussion, he tried vainly. The delegates did not want 
to talk about it, at least, at that particular time. 

What they did want to talk about, or at any rate 
what they did talk about, was mainly under two heads: 
Associations of Allied Architects, and Chapter and Insti- 
tute dues. There were little side excursions taken into 
the following subjects: 

Solicitation of work by various methods. 

Institute membership, should it be more or fewer? 
How can “the public” be “educated”? 

Registration Laws for Architects. 

“Group” methods vs. Chapter methods. 

Advertising and “Signs.” 


Public Information Committees—what constitutes 
“news”? 

Attendance at Chapter meetings. 

Small House Service Bureau. 

The foregoing are listed in approximately the order 
in which they appeared in the Secretary’s report of the 
proceedings. About half of these proceedings is made 
up of the discussion which took place around the two 
central topics previously mentioned. 

Through it all ran an undercurrent of deep concern as 
to the future of individual architectural practice. There 
seemed to be a fear that this future is being threatened 
from within our own ranks. “If the big fellows have 
given up the fight as individual competitors what chance 
is there for us little fellows?” There was a feeling that 
architects are being drawn into group formations of neces- 
sity—‘‘willy-nilly.” ‘Most of the members did not wake 
up to all the phases of this thing until they were into it 
and it was too late.” 

“What is the formation of allied groups going to do 
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to the Chapters?” —‘‘An ordinary partnership has not in- 
terfered with Chapter unity heretofore but these associa- 
tions are drawing lines within Chapters which tend 
toward disruption. So far as the facts are known the 
various allied groups have been formed by Chapter mem- 
bers but not through Chapter action.” “This group pro- 
gram in is not a Chapter matter.” “We do 
not consider that our group organization is any of the 
Institute’s business.” 

And yet as Director Goldsmith stated: “since it has 
been presented to the Institute is it not a Chapter matter 
now?” Is it not ipso facto the Institute’s business ? 

The subject has been placed squarely before the Board 
of Directors by letter and otherwise. It will occupy a 
large part of the time at the December meeting of the 
Board. It is something which every member of the 
Institute should think about. Having thought well and 
carefully, let those who have come to a constructive 
conclusion give their Regional Director their views. 

The discussion of the other subject—“Chapter and 
Institute Dues’—also showed a concern on the part of 
the individual architect for the future, in a direct ma- 
terial sense. Back of it all lies the consciousness that the 
practice of architecture in the Middle West for the past 
five years has been for the most of our members decid- 
edly unremunerative. 

Most of the members have been plucky, have kept up 
their interest in their Chapter, and have paid their dues 
That they are finding the financial obligations of mem- 
bership more or less a hardship seems to admit of no 
discussion. It would seem futile to argue the benefits 
of membership, so self-evident they seem, and “yet there 
are those who seem to think that the twenty-five dollars 
(or twenty for those who pay up promptly) is spent 
riotously and unnecessarily.” 

The Conference revealed that, in the minds of those 
present, the action of the Convention in revising Article 
VI of the By-Laws (Section 2) was a mistake. Objec- 
tion to the additional five dollars charged on dues delin- 
quent after 31 January. was freely voiced. The fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 

“Resolved, that the Five Dollar tax for delinquency 
in payment of dues is unfair and unbusinesslike, and 
therefore it is the sense of the Conference that the 
Regional Director be requested to place the matter be- 
fore the Board of Directors.” 

It should be borne in mind that the policy of the 
Institute is directed by the membership. None of its 
activities exist that have not been undertaken in response 
to an apparent need, or to a definite demand from the 
membership. There has been a certain amount of politics 
as there always is politics in any organization, but in the 
main the Institute’s affairs have been handled in a way 
that bears critical scrutiny, and that reflects great credit 
upon those to whom responsibility has been delegated. 
If mistakes have been made, they have been corrected 
when a better understanding has revealed them. If 
they still exist it is the duty of members who so believe 
to make their convictions known. The same truism 
holds in Institute affairs as in the affairs of our general 
government—we get just about as good a government 
as our interest in public affairs warrants. It is not well 


to delegate responsibility to others and then merely 
criticize results. 

Institute Conventions have endorsed the policy of ex- 
pansion in the matters attendant upon increasing the 
membership, and it has been a simple business necessity 
that expenses have increased. The various committees 
which have been set up to handle Institute activities have 
been heavily handicapped by small appropriations for 
their work. They are carrying on as well as they may, 
but it is a fact that individual members here and there 
who are interested pay expenses themselves which should 
be charged to the Institute. If the membership does 
not wish these activities to be carried on it should so 
express itself to the Board of Directors. 

An outline of what happens to the twenty dollars sent 
to the Octagon may be helpful. 

Under the By-Laws $2.50 is set aside for the JouRNAL 
subscription to which each member is entitled, for which, 
under this arrangement, he pays much less than the actual 
cost of production at present prices: balance $17.50. 

If an additional $2.50 is set aside for the JouRNAL, and 
it should be to make our publication self-supporting, we 
have a balance of $15.00. 

Five per cent is deducted as a reserve for bad ac- 
counts: balance $14.00. 

Ten per cent is deducted for the Reserve Fund as per 
Section 5, Article II, of the By-Laws: balance $12.00 
(which is only 60 per cent of the dues) with which to 
carry on our work. 

It is true that we also have the income from the sale 
of documents, which has been remunerative up to date, 
and which has enabled the Institute to do much which 
never could have been even considered on a basis of con- 
fining Institute activities to the net revenue from dues. 

It is probable that the detailed report of the Treasurer 
published every year in the Convention Proceedings re- 
ceives very scant attention from the rank and file of the 
membership. 

In response to a strong demand from the Chapters 
the Board of Directors does more traveling than it used 
to do. Each Regional Director is expected to visit each 
Chapter in his district during the year. It is hardly the 
desire of the members that these directors should pay 
their own expenses. Even when expenses are paid, the 
time taken from one’s own practice constitutes a real 
burden for the average director. This burden and the 
added load of responsibility is, however, cheerfully as- 
sumed and uncomplainingly carried. It is only mentioned 
in the desire to bring about a better understanding on 
the part of members of what it means for a member to 
accept office in this body. The same thing is true of 
Committee Chairmen who devote a vast amount of time, 
for which they can never be paid, to the interest of the 
profession and its society. 

Thought about the whole matter leads to the basic 
proposition as to whether or not we want, or can afford 
to have, an honest-to-goodness professional society, a 
large, influential, representative body which really can 
function. Do we want the Institute to do more or less? 
Is it our desire that it merely mark time and be a sort of 
official figurehead—a symbol of What Might Be but Isn’t? 

WiuraM L. Steece, Secretary Pro Tem, 
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From Our Book Shelf 


Beautiful Bridges 


The Institute Press, which published Goodhue’s work 
this year, now stands sponsor for another beautiful book. 
Old Bridges of France! will not only be popular with 
architects but will delight other amateurs of the arts. 
The title page gives the name of the authors as William 
Emerson and Georges Gromort. They are to be con- 
gratulated on their joint accomplishment. The water 
colors of Vignal are excellent both as to freshness and 
color and these qualities of the originals have been saved 
in the mechanical reproductions. The pencil drawings of 
Rosenberg and Chamberlain are also well reproduced 
and it is hard to say which is the better draughtsman. 
The letterpress is most interesting, clear and pleasant 
to look upon. As a piece of bookmaking therefore this 
admirable volume leaves nothing to be desired. 

It seems that three questions may properly be asked 
and should be answered with regard to any work of 
art, be it a book of illustrations, literature, painting, a 
statue or a building. In considering a book, for in- 
stance: What was the purpose of the book or what was 
the author trying to do? Was the thing he was trying 
to do worth doing? How far and in what manner or 
with what success has he accomplished his purpose? To 
be sure, most modern criticism is the unfortunate prod- 
uct of quite a different set of questions. The critic seems 
to review the work of art as if he were considering: 
“what do I think this man should have chosen as his 
subject?” “Would I from my point of view have thought 
it was worth doing?” “How would I have done it 
myself?” The former attitude may produce a construc- 
tive analysis, the latter always results in destructive 
criticism, the most vapid form of self-flattery. 

The purpose that the authors of Old Bridges of 
France had in mind seems to have been primarily to 
make a record of certain admirable minor monuments 
of France, which in the nature of things are rapidly dis- 
appearing. The demands of modern traffic, the accord- 
ingly increased loads superimposed on bridges by reason 
of that traffic, have gradually caused the destruction of 
many of the most beautiful old bridges. The current 
agitation to save from destruction Waterloo Bridge on 
the Thames is a case in point. Then again super-struc- 
tures or additions are sometimes built alongside in such 
a way as to hide the original structures. Moreover, as 
we race over bridges in automobiles, we never get a 
view of them as we did in the old walking days. It 
seemed to these authors most worth while to make a 
permanent record of these old bridges of France, all the 
more because they do represent some of the most charm- 
ing and picturesque products of the various architectural 
periods from that of the Pont du Gard of the Roman 
period to the Pont de la Concorde of the eighteenth 
century. Moreover, also in contradistinction to the pres- 
ent day, these bridges were done by architects or de- 
signed by engineers with architectural training (where, 
_ 4 By William Emerson and Georges Gromort. Press of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects Inc. Portfolio 12% by 17% inches, 


with 24 reproductions in color, 35 black and white drawings, and 
44 measured drawings. 


oh where, do they live now?). Perhaps this also sug- 
gested to the authors another possibility. Modern 
bridges are generally done by engineers, though in re- 
ality a bridge offers the finest possible opportunity for 
coéperation between engineer, architect and town plan- 
ner. If the book could be insinuated into places where 
it would come under the notice of the rapidly increasing 
group of “understanding” engineers such co6peration as 
has been referred to might actually be more common. 
At present the majority notion is that the “artistic” 
treatment of a bridge is something that an architect is 
(sometimes) asked to apply, after the engineer gets 
through with the structural design. 

In a charming introduction to this volume Victor La- 
loux says in part: “This is a truth...which it is well 
to bring to light from time to time...that the purely 
utilitarian character of a programme imposes upon the 
constructor neither indifference nor vulgarity”. 

What these authors wished to accomplish was indeed 
most worth while doing. The monumental “wonders” 
of the world have all been recorded. We need many 
records such as this one of the minor monuments which 
the great periods of design have left to us. They are 
generally much more suggestive to the designer trying 
to meet some modern problem with beauty and economy 
based on an honest use of materials. If it is true, as 
some engineers have told us, that the segmental arch 
form is an entirely consistent and economical one to use 
in reinforced concrete, then this book on the old bridges 
of France will prove to be an invaluable source book of 
inspiration to the modern bridge designer. It is almost 
bromidic to say that one would wish to imitate quoins and 
keystones and other stone forms in concrete. But this 
book contains endless suggestive examples of the relation 
of piers to arches, the effect of the reflection of arches 
in water, the incline of the roadways, of buttresses (or 
ice-breakers) and of that effort of the old bridge builders 
to arrange their piers and arches so as not to decrease 
the flow area of the stream (indeed, sometimes to in- 
crease it) on a rising flood or tide. That old examples 
may suggest proper and beautiful solutions of modern 
bridge problems has been shown in hundreds of cases; 
thirty years ago in the steel and stone Washington Bridge 
over the Harlem, today in the concrete River Street 
Bridge (designed by Robert Bellows) now nearing com- 
pletion over the Charles River in Boston. Thank good- 
ness we have reacted from the first wild rush towards 
iron in bridge building. In this country cast iron, then 
steel, seemed to captivate the bridge builders entirely un- 
til the cost of upkeep made itself felt. Then even the 
railroads swung back to stone in viaducts (like that on 
the Susquehanna) where frequent pier foundations could 
be secured; and now, for all except wide spans, reinforced 
concrete is the favored material. So our second critical 
question can be answered in the affirmative. What these 
authors set out to do was very well worth doing. 

And how has it been done? In our opinion very well 
indeed. From the mass of available material excellent 
judgment has been shown in choosing only those ex- 
amples which illustrate a manner in design based on 
conditions of the problem, or a tendency of the art of 
the period. The wide scope of the illustrative material 
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FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 


of this portfolio is suggested in the comment thereon of 
a London architect, Henry M. Fletcher, who writes: 

“When one comes to the bridges themselves, I must say 
that the early ones, Roman and Medieval, were better than 
the more architectural and sophisticated work of the 18th 
century. The early builders ‘kept their eye on the ball’, 
concentrated on building the best bridge they could build 
and left it at that. The later men too often got distracted 
like Gauthey by the wish to be funny, or else, like Perronet, 
were so scientific that they lost hold on beauty. Ste. Max- 
ence is surely uncomely, and even the Pont de la Concorde 
errs in the same direction. Gauthey certainly hit the bull’s 
eye fairly in the middle at Gueugnon, which is exceedingly 
interesting and novel without losing the true bridge charac- 
ter; but Chalons, though very amusing, smells more of a stu- 
dent’s prize than of Engineering in three dimensions. To 
turn back from these to the Pont Valentré or Pont du Gard 
is to get back to sincerity. Of all the later bridges Lavaur 
is the one that grips me most.” 

As has already been said, the reproductions in color 
and black and white are excellent and the sketches are 
in almost every case supplemented by complete measured 
drawings. 

So the reviewer bows in admiration before Messrs. 
Emerson and Gromort. They had an excellent objective 
in mind, it was a most worth while objective and their 
performance thereon is most successful. It shows much 
more than an endless ‘capacity for taking pains.’ It 
shows also judgment and taste and something else which 
moves us deeply. It indicates on every page an affec- 
tion, nay, a love for that France which apparently only 
architects know; the France of the open road—Chartres, 
Bourges, Poitiers, Carcassonne, Nimes, and Toulouse 
and the little lizards in the brilliant sunshine crawling be- 
tween the great blocks of stone on the Pont du Gard. 

Rosert D. Koun. 


“Beauty and the Square” 

Mr. Gardner’s book is a large, well-printed book 
whose plates, though marred by atrocious lettering, offer 
you the secret of Greek art for fifteen dollars. Even 
for the architect, and his name is Legion, who feels that 
Art Greek or otherwise has no secrets from him, this is 
really very little, but it seems larger when one realizes 
that Mr. Jay Hambidge recently did the same thing for 
only three. 

Mr. Gardner, however, does not appear to know this 
else he would surely have reduced his price or included 
a few more secrets to justify it. In fact, he does not 
appear to have ever heard of Hambidge at all, which 
makes his theory of proportion interesting, though en- 
tirely inconclusive. 

If, on the other hand, he has read Hambidge’s works 
before writing his own, it is astonishing that he says not 
a word about a theory whose soundness of basis and 
logical development make it far and away the most note- 
worthy contribution to the subject. 

Particularly is this strange in view of the fact that his 
theory seems to be largely a somewhat confused inversion 
of the earlier one which misses entirely its salient char- 
acteristics. All the relations, within the Parthenon itself, 
which Mr. Gardner sets down, may be found in Ham- 
bidge, though differently worked out. The great differ- 


1The Parthenon: Its Science of Forms. By Robert W. Gardner. 
New York University Press. New York. 1925. 


ence between these two theories which make Gardner's 
improbable and Hambidge’s possible is their difference 
in fundamental philosophic concept. 

Mr. Gardner has assumed a master square which is 
the square of the height of the capital. From this, by 
various ingenious geometric multiplications, he derives 
all the other dimensions of the building. In other words, 
this system is the old familiar module system of Vignola 
et al., except that the module is a unit of area and its mul- 
tiplication geometric rather than arithmetic. 

Mr. Hambidge assumed that the unit was the whole 
and that, by a system of geometric subdivisions, the meas- 
urements of any part might be determined. 

The first theory is almost entirely useless in design, 
because it requires, as do all other module systems, a 
method of application diametrically opposed to the train 
of thought pursued by the creative artist. No artist 
will ever determine the major outlines of his composi- 
tion by the multiple multiplication of some relatively 
unimportant detail within it. 

The second theory is unique among theories of pro- 
portion in that its method of application is entirely con- 
sonant with the artist’s train of thought. It commences 
with the whole composition in its broadest terms and 
locates the details within it one after another in the 
exact order of their importance. 

It may be true, as it is of the Parthenon, that in many 
cases the same relations may be found by both methods, 
but that does not alter the fact that the one is incom- 
patible with artistic thought and extremely cramping to 
originality in design, while the other is artistic thought 
and has the effect of liberating the inspirational side of 
the mind, allowing originality its rightful place. 

When Mr. Gardner treats of the location of the other 
buildings on the Acropolis, the walls and the Piraeus, he 
becomes (to this writer at least) entirely incompre- 
hensible. He attempts to show that the Propylaea, the 
Nike temple, the Statue of Hadrian and the Erectheum 
were all located according to this law. How this is done 
it is difficult to say, as the text does not account for half 
the lines on the plates. It is surprising in this connection 
to note that in spite of the exact location of buildings 
and objects, even of different periods, no mention is made 
in text or plates of the zigzag road that leads up to the 
Acropolis, though Elderkin shows that this may well have 
been an important factor in the design of the Propylaea. 

In conclusion it is only fair to point out that this book, 
faulty as it is, is nevertheless a step in the right direction. 
If more artists would admit that there are such things 
as right and wrong in art and attempt to discover which 
is which and why, there would not be such continued 
moaning by the critics. It is a great pity that the 
obviously great amounts of time and energy that Mr. 
Gardner has spent should not have produced a result 
more useful to the student of the fundamental phil- 
osophy of beauty. Leonarp Cox. 


Heating and Ventilating 


The architect who is not able to turn over his en- 
gineering problems to an expert will find the general prin- 
ciples of the modern practice of heating and ventilation 
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very well described in Mr. King’s book. He will gather 
a good deal of knowledge, learn some things to do and 
many things not to do. If he is a bit perplexed on trying 
to discover the relative merits of the various devices 
employed to obtain a given result, he must not blame the 
author. Rather must he be led to inquire why the archi- 
tectural profession has to do so many things in the dark. 
How, will he ask, is an architect to know what is really 
best for his purpose, and on this point Mr. King does 
the best he can by selecting standard methods and devices 
and treating of them in a fairly comprehensive manner. 
But heating and ventilating, while dependent upon 
proper devices, require also a comprehensive understand- 
ing of basic principles, of volumes and temperatures, and 
of pipe layouts and sizes. Underestimating these factors, 
in order to save initial cost, probably results in more 
failures than defective apparati. A large fan revolving 
slowly is far better and safer than a small one revolving 
rapidly. Pipes too small in size present difficulties that 
the best apparati cannot overcome. Some day we shall 
perhaps have a laboratory wholly free from any links 
with industrial interests, where architects may get the 
information they are obligated to supply their clients. 
Until such a day, such books as Mr. King’s will supply 
that knowledge of basic principles which will always be 
essential. J. M. M. 


The Producers’? Research Council 


The semi-annual meeting of the Producers’ Research 
Council, which was held in Chicago on 10-11 No- 
vember, was a most enthusiastic and successful affair. 
Members of the Cuicaco CHAPTER, and the Illinois 
Society of Architects, were invited to attend the sessions, 
and a number were present. 

At the first session addresses were made by the Chairman 
of the Council, Mr. O. C. Harn; Mr. H. B. Wheelock, 
President, CH1caco CHapTer, and Mr. Byron H. Jillson, 
Acting President, Illinois Society of Architects. Mr. 
Harn mentioned two objectives of the Council: future 
activity in bringing together Architects and Producers, 
this object having many developments, some of which are 
now seen clearly. Others will develop as the movement 
goes along, though a number will in fact be slow in so 
doing. Immediate use of the individual service which 
the Council can render its members through the Scientific 
Research Department of the Institute, and in turn render 
service to the architects through the same agency, he said, 
is a matter of today and not the future. 

After a welcoming address by Mr. Wheelock, Mr. 
Harn, Chairman of the Council, mentioned instances in 
which direct benefit to the architects had been obtained 
through contact with the Scientific Research Department, 
in that advertising matter had been entirely revised along 
suggestions made by them, so as to make the matter of 
much more benefit to Institute members. 

Reports were rendered by the Membership Committee, 
the Bulletin Committee, and the Educational Committee, 
the latter dealing particularly with the subject of films, 
lectures and lantern slides of an industrial nature, for 


1 Practical Steam and Hot 


Water Heatin 9. 
By Alfred G. King. 


and Ventilatin 
New York, Norman W. Sealey Co., 1925. 


which a plan of coéperation is being worked out, whereby 
they may be available for Chapter meetings and Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture. Plans were discussed for mak- 
ing even a closer contact between the Institute and the 
Council in the future, for furthering the objectives of 
each organization. 

At the afternoon session Mr. N. Max Dunning, Chair- 
man of the Structural Service Committee, who is also 
the Technical Director of the Scientific Research De- 
partment, gave a most enjoyable and instructive talk 
on the movement as he has seen it in the last few years 
and the future activities which lie before it, saying that 
the trend of the times makes it necessary for an architect 
to become more of a business man, and the business man 
realizes more and more the need of codperation with a 
man with a contemplative mind and a detached point of 
view. He felt that the possibilities of close codperation 
between the Institute and the Council were very great 
indeed and were hardly fully realized, even by those most 
active in codperation, and that a complete understanding 
of each other’s problems would be of the greatest benefit 
to the building industry. He mentioned the problem of 
keeping down the increasing cost of living by the best 
possible construction and workmanship. 

After a most enjoyable dinner at the Club House, the 
members of the Council were invited to attend a Joint 
Meeting of the Cuicaco CHaprer that evening, when 
Mr. Dunning explained to the architects who were not 
familiar with the movement just what it was all about, 
outlining the work and mentioning particularly the need 
of the younger architects for some responsible source 
from which they could obtain information which they 
often lacked, which the Producers’ Council, with the 
Scientific Research Department of the Institute, was 
supplying. Mr. Jillson was also a speaker of the evening. 

Mr. Harn gave further information in regard to the 
Council’s work, and then those present listened to a 
scholarly address by Dr. C. G. Mars, of the American 
Face Brick Association, on Humanity, Ethics, and Com- 
parison between Artistic and Commercial Temperaments. 
Mr. George C. Nimmons, Chairman of the Educational 
Committee, A. I. A., mentioned the tentative program 
of films, and so forth, which had been submitted to it 
for consideration, on which action would be taken very 
shortly. Mr. LeRoy E. Kern, Technical Secretary of 
the Scientific Research Department, explained fully to 
the architects the work which is being done by that De- 
partment, not only for the Institute, but for the Council. 

Mr. Irving K. Pond gave a very happy speech and 
expressed himself as much pleased with the idealistic at- 
mosphere of the evening, and felt that the movement had 
a splendid future as it became understood. 

The second day-session was opened with a discussion 
on Promoting the Use of Standard Specifications, by Mr. 
Kern, and a discussion by Mr. Samuel Warren, of the 
Atlas Portland Cement Company, on the Responsibility 
of the Architect in seeing that Specifications are Followed. 
Both of these brought out many interesting ideas in the 
general discussion, especially the difficulty for architects 
in finding out whether materials delivered actually did 
live up to the specifications, because they had no means 
of making laboratory tests. A number of instances were 
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cited wherein specifications definitely calling for certain 
materials, had not been followed out in the building opera- 
tions, but yet had been used and approved. The general 
discussions of this day, which were participated in by all 
members and the architects present, were most instructive. 
J. C. Bess, Secretary. 


Contracts 


The Committee on Contracts was authorized by the 
Executive Committee of the Institute at their last meet- 
ing to publish in the JourNAL a resolution’ of the Inter- 
national Association of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of the United States and Canada, which was 
recommended by the Committee on Contracts, with the 
provision that house painting and interior decorating 
should be kept under separate grouping, and that shop 
painting should not be included in either. 

In the negotiations with the International Association 
of Master House Painters and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada, it was found that their members de- 
sired as much as the architects to place the house paint- 
ing trade upon a more trustworthy basis than at present, 
and our Committee on Contracts was authorized by the 
Executive Committee to continue its negotiations with 
them with regard to a Code of Ethics. These negotia- 
tions have so far met with encouragement and enthusiasm 
in the International Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the United States and Canada, 
and I believe that in the course of time we can hope for 
a lasting benefit as a result. 

We are informed that the Association is now preparing 
a Code of Ethics and workable specifications for guidance. 

T. E. Snook, Chairman. 


Le Brun Travelling Scholarship 


The Executive Committee of the New YorK CHAPTER, 
as Trustee of the Travelling Scholarship, founded by 
Pierre L. LeBrun, announces a competition for the selec- 
tion of a beneficiary. The programme will be issued 
about 30 December, 1925, calling for drawings to be de- 
livered about 2 March, 1926. Any architect or archi- 
tectural draughtsman, a citizen and resident of the United 
States, not under twenty-three or over thirty years of 
age, who, for at least three years, has been either en- 
gaged in active practice, or employed as an architectural 
draughtsman and who is not and has not been the bene- 
ficiary of any other travelling scholarship, is eligible 
to compete. He must be nominated by a member of the 
Institute who shall certify in writing that the conditions 


1“Whereas, Painting is recognized as a distinct and individual 
trade throughout the United States and Canada; and whereas, the 
Painting Trade is conducted and supervised by recognized Master 
Painters throughout the United States and Canada; and wherea 
specifications often have painting and finishing listed and speci: 
under other trades, : as 

Therefore, be it resolved that the International Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada, assembled at Des Moines, Iowa, 4 February, 1925, petition 
the American Institute of Architects and Engineers, and the Cana- 
dian-Ontario Society of Architecture to group the various painting 
and finishing specifications under one listing, namely, Painting and 
Finishing, in so far as it is practical.” 


are fulfilled, and that in his opinion the competitor is 
deserving of the scholarship. No member of the Institute 
shall nominate more than one candidate. Every com- 
petitor must engage to remain, if successful, at least six 
months abroad and to devote well and truly that length 
of time to travel and the study of architecture other- 
wise than by entering any school or atelier or attending 
lectures. 

Nomination blanks can be had of the Secretary of any 
Chapter or of the Le Brun Scholarship Committee. 
Nominations should be sent so as to be received before 
1 January, 1926, to Le Brun Scholarship Committee, 
Room 1618, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 

Juuian Crarence Levi, Chairman. 


Hall Acoustics 


The October meeting of the WasHincTon, D. C., 
CHAPTER enjoyed an address on Hall Acoustics by Mr. 
Emile Berliner. His experience covers a lifetime of in- 
vestigation in sound problems and his achievement in 
telephone and grzphophone development qualifies him well 
for the present endeavor. The substance of this is no 
less than a solution of sound reinforcement by means of 
thin tiles of cement and fibrous material so made as to 
afford an air chamber at the back; in application it is 
claimed that the most difficult architectural-acoustical 
problems may be solved. 

Such a prospect has, of course, aroused the keenest 
attention and at the meeting Mr. Berliner’s address was 
discussed with peculiar interest. The four basic proposi- 
tions are: 


1. Every partially or nearly wholly enclosed body of 
air assumes a rhythmic vibration which will resound either 
as a tone or as a reverberation whenever that air-body is 
agitated; the larger the volume of air the slower the rhythm 
of the tone or of the reverberation will be. 

2. When the agitation is caused by any sound in the 
neighborhood of the air-body whose vibration corresponds 
with the individual rhythm of the air-body, then the response 
will be strong and resonant. 

3. When the agitation is caused by a sound whose pitch 
is merely acoustically related to the rhythm of the air- 
body then the resonance or the reverberation will be only 
noticeable. 

4. The harder or the more rigid the walls are which 
enclose an air-body the more intense will be its individual 
tone or its reverberation. 


The: American Academy In Rome 


The American Academy in Rome has announced its 
annual competition for Fellowships in architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, landscape architecture, musical composi- 
tion and classical studies. In the fine arts the competi- 
tions are open to unmarried men, not over thirty years of 
age, who are citizens of the United States. 

Entries will be received until 1 March, 1926. For cir- 
culars of information and application blanks, address 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Exhibitions 


The Travelling Architectural Exhibition of the PuHria- 
DELPHIA CHAPTER, under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Art, consists of 123 exhibits—a special 
selection made from the Chapter’s showing at the Con- 
vention exhibition at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. It is at present en tour. 


Research 


The American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers announces that Mr. Ferry C. Houston has been 
appointed Director of the Society’s Research Laboratory. 
Mr. Houghton has been connected with the Society and 
with the U. S. Bureau of Mines since 1918. He has 
already assumed his new duties at the Research Labora- 
tory in Pittsburgh. 


Letters to the Editor 


To THE EpITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 


The unanimous resolution of the New Jersey CHAPTER 
published in the November JourNAL, which condemns the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, can be answered 
in fewer words than it took to express the resolution. 

It is not effective argument to quote the objects for which 
the Institute was created and then state that the Bureau 
does not fulfill them. To retaliate, those who back the 
Bureau do believe that it “promotes fellowship among archi- 
tects,” do believe that it “promotes the exsthetic, scientific, 
and practical efficiency of the profession,” and do believe 
that it “makes the profession of ever-increasing service to 
society.” This argument is just as conclusive as the New 
Jersey CHAPTER’s statement in the negative. 

Let us go a step farther, however, and give reasons: 
A. Where the Bureau has been in operation competing 
architects have worked together, have become better ac- 
quainted, have learned from one another, and have learned 
to understand one another. B. Where the Bureau has been 
in operation the architects who have worked with it have 
improved their esthetic, scientific and practical efficiency. 
At the same time, through the publicity service of the 
Bureau, the public has been made aware of the existence of 
the genus architect and has even gone so far as to consult 
some members of the species. C. The first aim of the 
Bureau has beén to improve public taste and to get better 
homes for that portion of the public to whom architects in 
the past have paid scant attention, possibly because there 
is no money in it. 

In the balance of the resolution there are six points raised: 
1. The New Jersey CHAPTER recognizes that there are “stock 
plans being sold it goes on, and will be so whether 
or no.” The answer is that if this is so it is the architect’s 
business to see that these be good plans. 

2. It is contended that the Bureau proponents spend time 
on the question of whether or not it is unfair to sell stock 
plans and other details of marketing to the exclusion of 
“the main objection.” Though this objection is not given, 
the inference is that it is Fear lest the Bureau take busi- 
ness away from individuals. It is a legitimate fear, but 
the Bureau is trying to get business for small-house archi- 
tects, not to take it away. 

3. Entangling alliances with manufacturers and possible 


discrimination in products is another bogy. The Bureau 
aims to be fair; it is in close communication with the Struc- 
tural Service Committee of the Institute. Any known un- 
fairness should immediately be reported in detail. 

4. In regard to agreements between the Bureau and its 
Regional Divisions full information is available. Occasion- 
ally some opponents of the Bureau drop into a Bureau meet- 
ing. They have been invited. If they would come oftener 
they would know more of the details. 

5. In regard to the information required by the Post 
Office Department, it is published in the place required in 
the monthly bulletin the Small House. The yearly subscrip- 
tion is $1.50. 

6. Reference is made to the Convention action which en- 
dorsed the Bureau, where “the short sighted, the visionary, 
and the financially interested could be persuaded or 
dragooned into supporting such a proposal.” So far finan- 
cial interest has consisted principally in giving money and 
service. Most of the men “interested” are those known as 
being far sighted when public interest is concerned and they 
don’t mind being “visionary.” 

ArTHur C. Hotpen, Henry C. Haun, Joun T. Boyn, Jr., 
Louis C. JAEcer, Ery J. Kann, LeRoy E. Kern, Ropert D. 
Koun, CuHarves Butier, R. T. WALKER, STEPHEN F. 
VoorHEES. 


Obituary 
Murry S. King 
Elected to the Institute in 1921 
Died at Orlando, Florida, 21 September, 1925 


Murry S. King was born in Pennsylvania, where he 
became a building mechanic in his teens. The knowledge 
of construction thus acquired serving him in good stead, 
he took up the practice of architecture and removed to 
Florida some twenty years ago, where he found himself 
a pioneer in his profession. He was largely responsible 
for the development of the city of Orlando, in both an 
architectural and a civic sense. 

He was an organizer of the Florida Association of 
Architects and a charter member of the FLor1ipA CHAPTER 
of the Institute. He was instrumental in the passage of 
the Florida architectural registration law, and sat through 
four successive governorships upon the Florida State 
Board of Registration and was a member of its successor 
—the Board of Supervising Architects. 

As a citizen, public official, architect, he was sincere 
and able, painstaking and capable, and the many friends 
he gathered to himself in the course of a long and full 
professional life in his adopted State will recall his 
memory in no small esteem. 


John P. Brennan 


Elected to the Institute in 1921 
Died at Pittsburgh, Pa., 11 June, 1925 


Charles Brigham 


Elected to Associate Membership in the Institute in 1870 
Elected to Fellowship in 1889 
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Structural Service Department 


LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


Preservative Treatment of Farm Timbers (19a31). 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
744. Reprint April, 1922. Pages 32. Size 6" x 9". Illus- 
trated.) Contents: Introduction; decay; prolonging the life 
of posts without the use of preservatives; prolonging the 
life of posts by means of preservatives; prolonging the life 
of other forms of farm timbers; conclusion. 


Adhesion of Gypsum Plaster to Backing (21al). 
(Technical News Bulletin No. 97 of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards.) The Bureau of Standards has completed an investi- 
gation of the adhesion of gypsum plaster to all the various 
backings commonly employed. Although the art of plaster- 
ing has been known for centuries, a search through litera- 
ture discloses a complete lack of information on adhesion 
of wall plasters. Therefore, when a new material appears 
on the market to be used as a backing for plaster, there is 
no information available as to the adhesion required of it. 
To supply this information, tests were made on the ad- 
hesion of gypsum plaster, a representative wall plaster, 
to all of the backings commonly used in practice. It is now 
possible to compare these data with the results obtained 
with any new material, and in this way the value of the 
new material as a backing can be ascertained insofar as 
adhesion is concerned. The gypsum plaster was applied to 
specimens of the various backings, and after the plaster 
had been allowed to age for seven days it was pulled free 
of the backing. The force required to rupture the bond 
was determined and recorded. 

The kinds of backings employed may be divided into two 
general types—(1) masonry and (2) laths. Each of these 
types included many varieties. Backings tested were plas- 
tered with the recommended sanded-mixes of gypsum plas- 
ter to about 3%” grounds. The plaster was retarded so 
as to set in about four hours. 


Elevator Safety Code (40b1). The Safety Code for 
Elevators, approved by the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee as American Standard A 17-1925, in April, 
1925, is now available for distribution. It covers rules for 
construction, inspection, maintenance and operation of ele- 
vators, dumbwaiters and escalators. Sponsors of the project 
are the Bureau of Standards, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Farm Dairy Houses (3512). (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1214, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Pages 14. Size 
6” x 9”. Illustrated.) The necessity for a milk room sep- 
arate from the stable arises from the delicate nature of 
milk. Milk is easily contaminated by stable dirt and readily 
absorbs stable odors. If contaminated it may become un- 
healthful for the consumer and may occasion losses to the 
producer through souring and the development of bad 
flavors. It should, therefore, be removed promptly to a 
clean, airy place, free from dust, insects, and objectionable 
odors. 

Contents: Necessity for a dairy house; importance of 
well-chosen locations; construction of dairy houses; plans 
for milk houses of various sizes. 
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Concrete Building Units (10). (Simplified Practice 
Recommendation No. 32 of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Issued by the Bureau of Standards. Original draft 16 Oct., 
1924.) In accordance with the general conference of repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers, distributors, and users of con- 
crete blocks, building tile, and bricks held in Chicago, 16 
Oct., 1924, the United States Department of Commerce, 
through the Bureau of Standards, recommends that the 
number of sizes of these units be reduced to the following: 


TaBLe 1.—ConcretTe BLocks 
HEIGHT TOLERANCE WIDTH TOLERANCE LENGTH TOLERANCE 


Inches Inch Inches Inch Inches Inch 
7% Minus % 6 Minus 4% 15%, Minus % 
7% = % 8 si Y% 1534 ei % 
7% = % 10 = = 15% i % 
7% = % 12 fi M% 1534 = 


TasBLe 2.—ConcreTE BuiLpinGc Tite! 


HEIGHT WiptH LENGTH 
Inches Inches Inches 
[ 5 3% 12 
Load Bearing ...... 4 5 8 12 
| 5 12 12 
3 12 12 
4 12 12 
alta 6 12 12 
FRO osc c sivas ) 8 12 12 
| 10 12 12 
rt 12 12 2 
TaBLe 3.—COoNCRETE Brick 
TYPeEs HEIGHT WwwTH LENGTH 
Inches Inches Inches 
Face and common’........ 2% 3% 8 


These recommendations are effective 1 June, 1925, subject 
to regular annual revision by similar conference. 


Recommended Minimum Requirements for Masonry 
Wall Construction (40b). (Elimination of Waste Series 
of the Department of Commerce. Report of Building Code 
Committee. Published by Bureau of Standards. Size 6" x9". 
Pages 57.) This report is divided into three general head- 
ings, as follows: 

Part I.—Introduction: Describes briefly the organizatiou 
of the committee and its method in preparing and presenting 
the recommendations. 


Part Il.—Minimum requirements for safe and economical] 
construction of masonry walls: These are briefly stated in 
the form of recommendations suitable for State or municipl 
adoption. 


Part IIIl—Appendix: Contains material not suited for 
incorporation in a building law, but explanatory of the 
requirements recommended in Part II and descriptive of 
good practice. 


* Not more than 3 per cent permissible variation over or under 
for dimensions covering height, width, or length. The number of 
cells and weight per tile not considered at this conference. 





